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your 
next 


vacation 


should 


There's no place like South America 
—and no way to get there like 
Braniff! Visit colorful Havana and 
tropical Panama. Thrill to the 
ancient splendor of Lima, “city of 
kings.” See Rio and fabulous Copa- 
cabana Beach; Sao Paulo; Buenos 
Aires, “the Paris of South America.” 
Save 30% on tourist 

excursion fares. Fly 

now, pay later on 

easy terms. 


Grlernalional 
AIRWAYS 


—— FREE TRAVEL FOLDERS—— 


Braniff International Airways 
General Traffic and Sales Manager 
Box 35001, Dallas 35, Texas 


Please send color folders and information 
on your South American trips. 
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Braniff Serves More Major Cities in the U.S.A. 
and South America ... than any other airline. 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


President, LYMAN V. GINGER 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 


Assistant Executive Secretary for Informa- 
tion Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1958 NEA convention: June 29-July 4, 
Cleveland. 


American Education Week—Nov. 9-15. 
NEA membership, May 31, 1957: 703,829. 


NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 71-72, 328. 


NEA platfornf® and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 52-67. 


“< departments: Handbook, pages 122- 


NEA committees, commissions, council: 
Handbook, pages 95-121. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
— NEA; also see Handbook, pages 298- 


NEA JOURNAL 


Published monthl saomt June, July, and 
August by the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


NEA Journat goes to all members of the 
Association. Single copies of JOURNAL, 80¢. 
Entered as second-class matter October 
23, 1920, at the post office at Washington, 
D.c., under the act of August 24, 1912. 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of 
postage provided for in section 1103, act 
ee 3, 1917, authorized January 26, 


NEA DUES 


By action of the Representative 

Assembly the following dues are 

effective beginning in 1957-58. 
Active or Associate Membership 


a year 

Life or Associate Life Membership . .$225 
cash or $25 a year for 10 years 

Retired Membership 


$2 a year 
Student Membership 


$1 a year 


JOURNAL REPRINTS 


Black and white reprints’ of most articles 
appearing in the JourNAL can te ordered 
directly from Colortone Press, 2412 17th 
Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C., at the 
rices? listed below. No order for less than 
00 copies. Allow two weeks for delivery. 
(A note concerning special reprint provi- 
sions is carried with some articles, includ- 
ing JourNAL centerspreads. Most ‘Special 
JourRNAL Features” are available from NEA 
—20¢ each in quantities of 10 or more of 
one title; single copies, 30¢ each.) 


Quantity 
1 page 
(1 side of 
single sheet) 
2 pages 
thebed-up 8 
(both sides 
of single sheet) 
2-page 
spread * (1 
side of 
double sheet) 
3 or 4 pages 
(both sides of 
double sheet) 
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1 Whenever material printed in color in 
the JourNAL must be reproduced in the 
reprint, that material is reprinted in gray. 
Cost of reprinting is then increased by 
for each page on which the material ap- 

ars. Reprints with color are not regu- 
arly available. 


2Plus parcel-post charges for delivery. 


3Some 2-page JourNaAL articles must be 
reprinted as spreads since heading type or 
other mate runs across the margins 
from the first page to the second. When- 
ever possible, the pages of an article that 
appears as a spread in the Journat will 
be backed-up. 


@ This feature of the JourRNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 


of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


“I Am Only One...” 


CONGRATULATIONS On Malvina Lind- 
say’s editorial in the January issue. She 
always seems to view national and in- 
ternational events in human _ terms. 
She shows us that it is the day-to-day 
actions of us all that make history. 

—CLARA M. BEYER, acting director, 
Bureau of Labor Standards, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D.C. 


The Year-Round School 


ALTHO teaching is challenging and 
inspiring, it is also exhausting. I 
doubt that teachers could take on the 
additional load (when teaching all 
year round) without a real physical 
and mental strain. 

—P. WILLIAM MCDANIEL, West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 


Let’s have further comment about 
the year-round school’s implications in 
the areas of the gifted child, teacher 
salary, professional growth, recreation, 
and juvenile delinquency. 

—BERNARD WHITMAN, Carnell Public 
School, Philadelphia. 


Likes Journal 


JourNAL articles are particularly 
helpful because JOURNAL authors write 
with freedom and honesty about both 
their successes and their failures. 

—MARIA DE STEFANO, Udine, Italy. 


Comments Continue on 
“Education for Honesty?” 


ApuLts, including teachers, would 
do well to re-evaluate their attitudes 
toward honesty in their dealings with 
other adults and with children. For 
example, what about the teacher who 
grades only one paper per subject per 
week or month? Is he being honest 
with his students? 

—CAROLE E. LAFOND, Goffstown, N.H. 


Journal Covers 


JourNAL covers are delightful. Each 
has proved more charming than its 
predecessor. 

—WILMA G. MC CROSSON, Avon, IIl. 


The November and December Jour- 
NAL covers are unworthy of represent- 
ing the taste of a professional associa- 

(Continued on page 150) 
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Mii NEWS AND TRENDS... 


Conference on the Academically Talented 


& James B. Conant, president emeritus of Harvard Uni- 

ersity and former U.S. ambassador to West Germany, 
served as chairman of the NEA-sponsored conference on 
The Identification and Education of the Academically 
Talented Pupil in the American Secondary School,” which 
was held February 6-8 in Washington, D.C. Director of 
the conference was J Ned Bryan. (The April JoURNAL 
will carry an article by Dr. Conant on the education of the 
gifted student.) The entire project is part of the NEA’s 
expanded educational services program. Lyle W. Ashby is 
assistant executive secretary for educational services. 


Recommendations of the conference for academically 
talented students included: 

1. A minimum of one good course in biology and one in 
the physical sciences and, eventually, an integrated two-or- 
three-year sequence in physics, chemistry, and biology. 
Laboratory work should contain (for the student) a real 
element of the unknown, with open-endedness to allow 
the more rapid student to go further than the rest. 

2. At least three years of mathematics, ranging to four or 
five years for those specially talented in the field. 

3. Four years in a modern foreign language instead of 
the standard two-year sequence. 

4. At least three years advanced work in social studies, in- 
cluding a year of American history. 


Financial support from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York helped make the conference possible. 


Legislation 


P President Eisenhower sent his fourth special message 
on education to Congress on January 27. Legislation to 
carry out the President's proposals, S 3163, was introduced 
by Senators H. Alexander Smith (R-N.J.), Gordon Allott 
(R-Colo.), Prescott Bush (R-Conn.), Clifford Case (R- 
N.J.), John S. Cooper (R-Ky.), Irving Ives (R-N.Y.), 
and Frederick G. Payne (R-Maine). In the House, the 
bills introduced January 27 were HR 10278 by Representa- 
tive Carroll D. Kearns (R-Pa.) and HR 10279 by Repre- 
sentative Peter Frelinghuysen (R-N.]J.). 


Senate hearings on these measures before the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee began February 6, immediately 
following the January hearings intended to explore the 
science and education problem in general. House hearings 
before the Committee on Education and Labor during Janu- 
ary dealt with the extension of Public Laws 815 and 874, 
8ist Congress, followed by hearings on the Administration 
program in February. 


The Administration program is known officially as The 
Educational Development Act of 1958. Its main provi- 
sions call for: 

@ Grants to the states for testing and counseling services 
and for scholarships for high-school graduates. 
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@ Scholarships to be allotted among the states on the 
basis of the relative number of 18-year-olds. 

@ Grants to the states for strengthening science and 
mathematics instruction in public schools. 

@ Grants to the states for the improvement of super 
vision of public-school science and mathematics instruc- 
tion, studies and demonstrations to modernize science and 
mathematics curriculums, and preservice undergraduate 
teacher training or inservice training to improve qualifica- 
tions of science and mathematics teachers. 

@ Grants to the states to strengthen supervisory services 
and state educational services in science and mathematics 

@ Fellowships for graduate study with stipends to the 
individual fellow, supplemented by a payment to the in- 
stitution. 

@ Grants to the states for improving state and local 
educational statistical services to provide for more reliable 
and prompt collection of data. 


Total cost of the proposed Administration program ts 
estimated at less than $250 million, as compared to last 
year's recommendation of $450 million. The Eisenhower 


sroposal is far below the NEA recommendation. 
pro} 


NEA leaders commented that the Administration proposal 
is a step in the right direction because it recognizes that 
an emergency exists, but they deplored the fact that it 
does not include more funds and provide bolder measures 
to help meet the educational crisis. 


Teacher Welfare 


A Study in Faulty Human Relations is a report of an 
investigation made by a committce appointed by the New 
York State Teachers Association and the NEA Defense 
Commission. 


The investigation was made at the request of Bethpage 
teachers, who felt that punitive action was being taken 
against them and that teachers were being dismissed un 
justly. They claimed that bad relations existed because their 
right to petition, to exchange ideas freely, and to join a 
professional organization and participate in_ its activities 
had been questioned. They also believed teachers werc 
not judged upon the basis of competency when tenure ap- 
pointments were made. 


i eX 
Television Premiere 


& Off to a rocket start was the new NEA documentary 
film, Satellites, Schools, and Survival, with a nationwide 
premiére March 1-2 on more than 200 local television sta- 
tions thruout the country. The premiére was preceded by a 
preview in Washington, D.C., February 18, and a special 
press showing in New York City the following day. 


National fanfare accompanied the release of the film, 
with stories breaking in TV Guide, TV Key, and other 


broadcast and entertainment magazines and newspapers: 
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WRC-TV, key NBC outlet in Washington, D.C., for ex- 
ample, took quarter-page advertisements in that city's lead- 
ing Newspapers in order to plug its showing of the film. 


Charles Van Doren, of TV quiz-show fame, narrates the 
30-minute documentary, which was produced by the NEA 
Division of Press and Radio Relations. Telenews filmed 
the show, which was directed by Richard Krolik, NEA tele- 
vision representative in New York City. State education 
associations handled distribution to local stations. Also 
appearing in the film are Vice-President Richard M. Nixon; 
H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., chairman of the board, Ford Foun- 
dation, and head of the committee which produced the 
Gaither Report; Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. John- 
son (D-Tex.), chairman, Armed Services Preparedness 
Subcommittee; William G. Carr, executive secretary of the 
NEA; and James R. Killian, Ir., special science and 
technology assistant to the President. 


Aim of Satellites, Schools, and Survival is to clarify 
the state of the American system of public education in the 
midst of conflicting reports on classroom and teacher short- 
ages, the nature of the curriculum, amount of “‘frill’’ and 


clective courses offered, training of scientists, and other 
controversial topics. 


Put squarely to the leaders in filmed interviews are such 
questions as: What are schools’ most critical problems? 
Just how big is our education job? What effect is the teacher 
shortage having on our children? What is the responsibility 
of the private citizen, of industry, of foundations, of gov- 
ernment, in improving our educational system? Do our 


children work hard enough? Are we neglecting the gifted ? 
What does the future look like? 


In addition to these interviews, Satellites, Schools, and 
Survival contains a dramatic pictorial history of education 
in the United States from the Model T Ford to the Explorer 
satellite. 


Several “future scientists” are identified at the Mt. 
Hebron Junior High School, Montclair, New Jersey, as 
they testify to the importance of beginning their science 
training carly in school under an inspiring and understand- 
ing teacher, Ted Johnson, 


Building-Fund Contributions 


& Most recent $1,000 contributor to the NEA Build- 
ing Fund is the New Mexico Education Association, which 
has given this amount in honor of J. Cloyd Miller, NEA 
president in 1951-52. His name will be placed, along 
with names of other educators similarly honored, on a spe- 
cial plaque in the completed NEA Center. 


Additional educators who have been honored thus far 
and the contributors include: Chester F. Miller (super- 
intendent of Saginaw, Michigan, schools, 1928-52), Sagi- 
naw Education Association; W. T. Woodson (superintend- 
ent, Fairfax County, Virginia), Fairfax County Education 
Association ; Joseph Rosier and Corma Mowrey (past presi- 
dents of the NEA), West Virginia Classroom Teachers 
Association; James Milton Watkins, honored by Lucile 
Ellison, assistant secretary, NEA Defense Commission. 
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For further information on this method of paying trib- 
ute to educators, write to Karl H. Berns, assistant executive 
secretary for field operations, NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


UN Representative and Observer 


& Richard 1. Miller has been appointed, under the NEA 
Expanded Program, to serve as the NEA’s representative 
and observer at the United Nations. Having traveled in 35 
countries, and having completed a study of the educational 
development in UN trust territories, Dr. Miller brings to 
the NEA considerable experience with the UN and _ its 
specialized agencies. 


Dr. Miller has taught at the University of Illinois and the 
University High School, at Adelphi College, at the Ameri- 
can Community School in Beirut, Lebanon, and at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, and had a six months’ assignment in 
Lebanon under the Smith-Mundt program. He received his 
Ed.D. from Teachers College, Columbia University. 


International 


& The total number of students, teachers, administrators, 
professors, and physicians involved in the formal interna- 
tional educational exchange in the academic year 1956-57 
was 60,000 persons, according to the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. During the year, 40,666 foreign stu- 
dents were scattered thruout the 48 states. Heaviest con- 
centration was in New York, California, Michigan, and 
Massachusetts. 


& To aid Ceylon teachers who have lost their homes be- 
cause of recent disastrous floods, the NEA has allocated to 
the All Ceylon Union of Teachers $1,000 from moneys left 
in the Overseas Teacher Relief Fund. Other member asso- 
ciations in the World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession are also contributing aid. 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


& Willard E. Givens, for 18 years executive secretary 
of the NEA, has been appointed director of education of 
the Supreme Council, Thirty-Third Degree, Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite Masons, Southern Jurisdiction of 
the U.S.A. His duties will be to develop a program of 
education in Americanism that has been recently formu- 
lated by the Sovereign Grand Commander of the Supreme 
Council. 


® Good Teaching of All Children was the theme of the 
NEA’s northwest regional conferences for the improvement 
of instruction which were held in Boise, Idaho, February 
16-19 and in Portland, Oregon, February 19-22. 


> WIPR Channel 6, a 100,000-watt government tele- 
vision station to be used for educational purposes, was dedi- 
cated January 6 by Governor Luis Munoz Marin of Puerto 
Rico. The station is capable of reaching the entire island 
except its southwestern corner and will operate five and one 
half hours daily. It will carry no advertising and will broad- 
cast 30 minutes of news daily. 
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TEACHING IS EASIER WITH LAIDLAW TEXTBOOKS 


Ne RR °F IME A er 


NEW HORIZONS The GOOD ENGLISH Series 
Through Reading and Literature m : Grades 2-8 
Books | and Il for Grades 7 and 8 “9 a Shane * Ferris * Keener 
: New 1958 Edition 


Flexible program— 
, to meet your needs 
* Interesting, Worthwhile Content > Built-in handbook for 


* Beautifully Illustrated ready reference 


Brewton * Lemon °* Ernst 


* Completely New 


Provides for 
individual differences 


Our Country’ 


ae | The LAIDLAW HISTORY Series 
| Eibling + King * Harlow 
GREAT NAMES IN OUR COUNTRY’S STORY (in preparation) 


OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 
OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WORLD 
OUR UNITED STATES (In preparation) 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS Pate Alte Califorale Atlante, Geecgle,  Dullon, Toses 


G College for TEACHERS 


Offers you a WIDE CHOICE 
of SUMMER PROGRAMS 


+FULL SUMMER SESSION —June 9-August 15 
>EARLY SUMMER TERM —June 9 - July 12 


>LATE SUMMER TERM = —July 14-August 15 y SUMMER SESSION 


>MID-SUMMER TERM  —June 23 - July 25 FIRST TERM» SECOND TERM 
>INTERSESSION —August 18-August 29 June 16—July 19 July 21—Aug. 23 


> WORKSHOPS —short, intensive courses GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished 


: 5 aE faculty 
in specialized fields. 
it UNDERGRADUATE WORK in all regular 
schools and colleges offering more than 


Write today for SUMMER SESSION 1000 outstanding courses 

BULLETI ibi ¢ i LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RE- 
N describing Peabody's 1958 SEARCH facilities of excellent quality 

Summer Schedule DESIGNED TO MEET SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES 

THE CALENDAR NEEDS of Teachers, RECREATION—symphony and other 

Librarians, and other public and_pri- pee a en ea es BP 14 


vat h : program—on campus in a cultural cen- 
e school personnel. Address: ter Soe py mg aacaeien ear 
akes. 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, a —- For Bulletin write Dean 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE ~ of Summer Session, 818 Johnston Hall 


FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


A ; MINNEAPOLI | MINNES TA 
“A southern school with national Re meaner 


and international recognition.” 


<UVUOwPmv manAOMm 
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DEAN OF THE SUMMER SESSION, 
2 McKenne Bidg., Bovider, Colorade 


Please send me your 1958 Bulletin and more details. FILL IN AND 


iihag ROO) on 5 ona nina ann sn snes cncnsoseensanssncessnececinecaveestnsensqnaveroseaseneee - MAIL THIS 
MS sink wade cparsacigoiactila hieenentenihnpocpinsidapeaseitnabbonecsdontechopietsn an fololsi 10) mn relsy-w 4 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER, COLORADO 
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(Continued from page 146) 
tion of educated members. Both covers 
have hackneyed subject matter, poor 
drawing, and undistinguished tech- 
nique. 
—ALLAN T. MARSH, art teacher, 
Hyattsville, Md. 


A Course in Teachers’ Status? 


Most new teachers are lacking in 
knowledge and understanding of the 
goals of professional organization, 
socio-economic problems of teachers, 
functions and policies of school boards, 
and the structure of salary schedules. 
Therefore, I believe Dr. Ahrens, in 
“Tomorrow’s Elementary Teacher” 
(Jan. JourNaL) should have included 
in his five-year program for prospec- 
tive teachers a course dealing with 
these important topics. 

—MARGARET D’AMBROSIO, East North- 
port, N.Y. 


Impractical Program 


Tue self-contained classroom as de- 
scribed in the January JOURNAL is im- 
practical, for it fails to provide any 
time for teachers to plan for their 
classes or to do clerical work. And 
it does not consider the limits of hu- 
man endurance. How can one person 
teach continuously all day long and 
still remain alert enough to give chil- 
dren a high-quality education? 

—MARIE A. FITZPATRICK, Washington, 
D.C. 


Teacher-Politician 


A wicH-scHoot history teacher and su- 
pervisor of student teachers, William 
G. Buchanan is 
presently serving 
his second term 
in the Pennsyl- 
vania House of 
Representatives. 
His legislative dis- 
trict, consisting 
of Indiana Coun- 
ty, has a popula- 
tion of 77,000 
and is the largest 
district to be represented by one as- 
semblyman. 

Mr. Buchanan, past president of the 
Indiana County Education Association, 
has for six years been a member of 
the Commission on Ethics, Rights, 
and Competence of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. He has 
also been active in the work of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the PSEA. 

In addition to his high-school duties, 
he teaches school law at Indiana (Penn- 
sylvania) State Teachers College. 

—AUDREY S. GRAHAM, NEA state di- 
rector, Pennsylvania. 
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PRINTED ON BOTH SIDES IN BEAUTIFUL COLOR! 


Fascinating instructor-aid for all classes, 8 to 15 years! Action pictures show Evolution of Human Eye, 
Nature's Method of Focusing. Famous Snellen Test Letters, Color Discrimination Discs, Astigmatic “Wheels” 
help you screen pupils for faulty vision. Many extra features. 


Better Vision Institute Dept. N-3 


g i, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
- ve - & & TISION Send my huge eye-science picture chart in full color. I enclose 


just $1.00 to cover cost of lithography, handling and mailing. 
eee Include special Teacher’s Manual without cost! If not satisfied, 
20 PAGE MANUAL a I’ll return chart in 10 days for full cash refund. 
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What is the 


The Bell System is wires and cables and 
laboratories and manufacturing plants and 
local operating companies and millions of 
telephones in every part of the country. 


The Bell System is people . . . hundreds 
of thousands of employees and more than 
a million and a half men and women who 
have invested their savings in the business. 


It is more than that. The Bell System 
is an idea. 


It is an idea that starts with the policy 
of providing the best possible telephone 
service at the lowest possible price. 


But desire is not enough. Bright dreams 
and high hopes need to be brought to earth 
and made to work. 


You could have all the equipment and still 
not have the service you know today. 


You could have all the separate parts of 
the Bell System and not have the benefits 


of all those parts fitted together in a nation- ~ 


wide whole. 


Bell System ? 


The thing that makes it work so well in 
your behalf is the way the Bell System is set 
up to do the job. 


No matter whether it is some simple mat- 
ter of everyday operation—or the great skills 
necessary to invent the Transistor or develop 
underseas telephone cables to distant coun- 
tries—the Bell System has the experience 
and organization to get it done. 


And an attitude and spirit of service that 
our customers have come to know as a most 
important part of the Bell System idea. 


Bell Telephone System 
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TH SEARCH 
FOR TALENT 


JOHN W. GARDNER 


OR the first time in history, men and women of 
F superior ability and advanced training are much 
in demand on a very wide scale. Shortages in proles- 
sional and scientific fields have produced a. striking 
change in attitude. Even a few decades ago, every in 
dustry and calling had a rich store of anecdotes about 
the bright, impractical college graduate who came on 
the job bursting with confidence and then mutted 
every assignment. Today, as the National Manpower 
Council has pointed out, “Business strongly prefers the 
college graduate.” 

The most dramatic increases in educated talent have 
come in the fields of science and technology, but there 


has also been a significant increase in the demand for 
men of high ability and advanced training in man- 


agerial or administrative posts. Public administration 





Dr. Gardner is president of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


at all levels has shown the same leaning toward highly 
trained men. 


This immensely increased demand tor educated 
talent has placed a wholly new emphasis upon the role 
of colleges and universities in our national life. Today 
the man with a degree is taking over every central and 
significant activity In our society. 

Another important aspect of the rise of educated 
talent is the emergence of the professions as a major 
feature of our. societv. Law and = medicine have 
strengthened their positions in the past hall century, 
while newer fields such as social work and accountancy 
are energetically raising their standards and demand 
ing full professional status, 


In the rapid rise of protessionalization, we note 


The uni 
versities play an overwhelming part in the lile of the 


again the kev role of the academic world 


professional and in the establishment of the legitimacy 
of a new specialized field. And in the process of doing 
so, they 


establish standards of 


training and of pro 
fessional practice, inculcate the set of values which 
will govern future specialists, and in innumerable ways 
shape the tuture of the field. 
What are othe 


quences of the new position of educated talent? One 


some ol the discernible conse 
is already obvious: We shall give far more attention to 
the effective development of human capacities. Stung 
by the appearance of grave shortages in various fields, 
we have already given renewed cflort to early identi 
fication of eifted will intensify ow 


efforts to salvage the able yvounesters who are now lost 


voungsters and 
to higher education, 

Another consequence of the new position of edu- 
cated talent will be intensified competition in the edu 
cational system. This competition will extend even 
farther down the line in the years to come and will 
pervade all our schools. The never-ending talent hunt, 
the incessant testing programs, and the emphasis on 
achievement will create a heightened awareness of in- 
dividual differences at much earlier age levels. 

One can hardly regard these as wholly attractive 
consequences, and must hope that ways will be found 
to soften the edge of competition and minimize harsh 
comparisons of individuals. One must hope, too, that 
we shall have the wisdom to avoid the tvranny of the 
aptitude tester. 

Still another consequence of the premium upon 
educated talent will be a steadily advancing emphasis 
upon specialization and the dilemma this poses. Spe- 
certain 
purposes of science, business, and government, this is 


cialization encourages narrow training. For 


useful, but a world of ever-ramifying specialties soon 
cries out for generalists who are able to sce and cope 
with larger relationships. 

The only satety lies in a professional training suf- 
ficiently broad and flexible so that the individual can 
survive the ups and downs of specific demand, yet 
adapt himself to changing situations. This means that 
our colleges and universities must produce not only 
specialists, but men with wisdom and breadth and a 
sense of values commensurate with their destined roles 
of leadership. 
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I MAY surprise you, as it did me, 
that today roughly one out of 
every three U.S. public-school chil- 
dren is brought to school by bus. 
More than 10 million pupils now 
ride over a billion miles a year on 
more than 150,000 public-school 
buses. 

Growing suburbia and central- 
ized schools are mainly responsible 
for the world’s largest—and most 
unique—transportation system. 


Mr. Pollack, a free-lance writer, is 
past president of the Society of Maga- 
zine Writers. His articles have appeared 
frequently in such national magazines 
as Reader’s Digest, Saturday Review, 
and McCall's. 
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During the past generation, Ameri- 
ca’s schools have quietly reared mil- 
lions of student commuters. In 
many parts of the nation, children 
are dependent on the familiar 
chrome-yellow bus. 

Yet, countless parents—and many 
teachers—are unaware of what oc- 
curs during that mysterious interval 
between home and school. To find 
out, I rode numerous school buses. 

These buses transport children 
for distances that vary from less 
than a mile in some Eastern towns 
to over 40 miles each way in some 
Western states. Some school-bus 
rides take over two hours, even 


tho educators believe that small 
children shouldn’t travel for more 
than half an hour. 


Bus drivers reveal that kinder- 
garten children are the most fun, 
junior-high pupils generally noisi- 
est, and high-school students usual- 
ly the best behaved. 

Young children carry all sorts of 
toys from home, including dolls, 
teddy bears, and plush dogs and 
cats. Some kindergartners stage doll 
shows during the bus ride. Boys may 
bring grasshoppers and caterpillars 
in bottles. One 10-year-old lad 
carried a coiled-up snake in a paper 
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bag. When the bus driver protested, 

he defended his prize, exclaiming, 

as he whipped it out, “But it’s 
only a garden snake and not very 

j big!” 

Children leave myriad memen- 





+ tos on buses—clothing, toys, books, 
2 fountain pens, lunch boxes, thermos 

bottles, records, glasses, baseball 
df bats, pictures, and even such large 
s, musical instruments as cellos and 
d saxophones. Kindergarten riders 
ll frequently forget gloves, sweaters, 
y boots, and even shoes, but rarely 
7 their dolls. “Our lost-and-found 
: department is full of single mittens 


left on buses,” reports one driver. 
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During the first few days of 
school, young children usually 
wear identifying tags—which they 
often lose. As an additional precau- 
tion, their mothers may also stay 
with them at bus stops until they 
board. Even this doesn’t always 
keep a child from getting on a 
wrong bus. “Still, children adjust 
to the situation faster than their 
parents do,” observes George E. 
Ingham, Westport, Connecticut, 
director of school transportation. 

Like many teachers, school-bus 
drivers often have to serve as part- 
time mothers and fathers. They un- 
do jammed zippers, supply tissues 
for needed nose-blowing, pick up 
toy trucks children drop out of the 
window, and even console young- 
sters who can’t wait until they can 
get to the bathroom. On request, 
they inspect vaccinations, loose 
teeth, and bee stings. 

Some juvenile requests are un- 
reasonable. A first-grade child in 
a midwestern rural area once asked 
his bus driver to lead a cow from a 
nearby pasture on to the bus! 

When young boys and girls fall 
in love on the bus, they often come 
to the driver for counsel. “In such 
delicate matters,” sighs one driver, 
“I’m not qualified to judge for or 
against this greatest of life's 
mysteries.” 

Many a driver keeps convenient 
coins in his pocketto@ advance to 
youngsters who lose or need lunch 
or milk money. One day, for ex- 
ample, while strolling to her bus 
stop, an eight-year-old girl found 
a dead bird, which she tucked in 
her lunch box. “Please bury this 
bird for me,” she implored her 
driver, William Cuseo, now assist- 
ant director of Westport, Connecti- 
cut, school transportation. He not 
only solemnly buried the bird with 
her sandwich, but gave her money 
for a hot lunch, too. 

In Jackson County, Wisconsin, 
school-bus_ drivers *lgliver hot 
lunches from a central kitchen to 
small, kitchenless rural schools. In 
the Black River Falls School, for 
instance, hot lunches are packed 
for 15 nearby smaller schools. 

In some rural areas, school-bus 
drivers also transmit recipes be- 
tween parents, and medicine from 
doctors for the sick parents of their 
youthful passengers. 


But good bus drivers are far 
more than chauffeurs. They must be 
part educators, too, teaching 30 to 
72 children how to live together in 
a democratic atmosphere. 

A New England bus driver once 
came smack against this problem. 
When boarding his bys, all of the 
children in one block lined up in 
front of a 10-year-old boy’s conven- 
ient corner house.“One day when a 
new eight-year-old boy moved into 
the neighborhood, the youngster on 
whose land all of the children con- 
gregated yelled at him, “Get off my 
property! I don’t want no foreigner 
standing on it.” The heartbroken 
child ran home to his mother in 
tears. 

Later, when the bus driver got 
the two mothers together, the bud- 
ding bigot apologetically brought 
a peace-making gift to the new- 
comer he had insulted. 

But real unpleasantness is a rare 
experience for a school-bus driver. 
Children are generally a friendly 
lot. On many school buses, chil- 
dren—especially the girls—sing to 
and from school. “It may not be 
musical, but it keeps the kids in 
their seats,” reveals one driver. 

I heard kindergartners sing on 
their buses, “J Learn My ABCs,” 
“Frosty the Snowman,” “Jingle 
Bells,” and many other songs. 

Junior-high and high-school boys 
often sing on the last day of school 
this old standby: 

“No more pencils, 

No more books 

No more teachers’ 

Dirty looks.” 
And this dubious new jingle: 
“T hit teacher on the bean 
With a rotten tangerine.” 


America’s 150,000  school-bus 
drivers, who spend from an hour to 
a full day transporting pupils, have 
endlessly amusing experiences. 
Last fall on the opening day of 
school, a five-year-old kindergarten | 
girl forgot to get off. The bus 
driver drove the bus all the way 
back to school before he observed 
her hiding under a back seat: 

“Honey, why didn’t you speak 
up so that I could let you off in 
front of your house?” he asked. 

“Oh, I liked the ride,” she ex- 
plained. 

At a North Haven, Connecticut, 
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bus stop, a kindergartner once told 
flabbergasted driver Bill L. Dell- 
‘Oro, “Mary will be out pretty 
quick. She’s taking a bath!” An- 
other child, convalescing from the 
mumps, held a large crayoned 
“No” sign at her window to notify 
her driver that she wouldn’t be 
riding that morning. 

Knowing most of their passengers 
by their first names, drivers be- 
come so friendly with the young- 
sters that they often banter with 
them. A _ California school-bus 
driver once teasingly asked a 13- 
year-old boy as he_ boarded, 
“Where’s your fare?” 

“I’m Crime,” the boy  wise- 
cracked, “and everybody knows 
that Crime doesn’t pay!” 

Elementary-school children are 
usually proudest of their buses. 
“Yippee, here comes our bus!” they 
often shriek. Groups of riders de- 
velop esprit de corps, too. For ex- 
ample, children on Bus 49 often call 
themselves “the Forty-Niners.” 

The affection usually extends to 
their drivers. Children often give 
their drivers apples, candy, cookies, 
and, occasionally, even presents in- 
tended for teacher. 

Many kindergartners and _first- 
and second-graders want to invite 
their bus drivers to their birthday 
parties. When told she couldn’t, a 
seven-year-old girl countered, 
“Well, Mother, can he come to tea, 
then?” 

Drivers get to hear family secrets 
long before they are community 
knowledge. They are well briefed 
on such items as mothers’ ages, hair 
dyes, pregnancies, nose-remodeling 
operations, and quarrels with hus- 
bands. A fatherless 10-year-old girl 
once asked her bachelor bus driver, 
“Why don’t you marry my mother? 
She needs a nice man like you!” 


Bus drivers must be perpetually 
vigilant to all driving hazards. Dur- 
ing off-hours, they may even cut 
down shrubbery and overhanging 


branches that constitute 
hazards. 

In the center of a Western road, 
a bus driver once was faced by a 
stubborn bull. The _ resourceful 
driver shifted into low gear and 
gently pushed the bellowing bull 
off the road, to the shrieking delight 


of his youthful passengers. 


safety 
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Standing on a moving bus is 
dangerous. If a bus has to stop 
suddenly, youngsters can be thrown 
forward and hurt. Naturally, be- 
havior is better when buses aren't 
jammed. “Crowded pupils are 
more likely to be injured by falls 
while the bus is moving, are more 
subject to fatigue from riding, and 
tend to develop undesirable be- 
havior problems more than pupils 
riding an uncrowded bus,” warns 
the 1953 yearbook of NEA’s De- 
partment of Rural Education. 

No child should have to stand 
on a school bus, and most states 
recommend against it. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, some buses are now 
crowded beyond legal capacity. 

To keep restless children from 
moving around, some school systems 
use bus patrols. On kindergarten 
buses, the patrol is generally a 
mother. On other buses, it is usual- 
ly an older child—who isn’t always 
beloved. Recently, a group of seven- 
year-olds announced that they were 
members of the “I Hate Frankie” 
Club. When asked who Frankie 
was, they explained, “He’s that 
older boy who bosses us around on 
the bus.” 

Another safety feature of buses 
which operate over the more isolat- 
ed routes in Montana and certain 
other states is a two-way radio sys- 
tem. When these buses break down, 
get stuck, or are caught in a storm, 
the driver can quickly call for help. 


On THE morning ride to school, 
children are usually comparatively 
quiet. Drivers hear about domestic 
joys and sorrows and about last 
night’s TV programs. On the after- 
noon ride home, pupils are bursting 


with school activities and are gen- 
erally much noisier. “On Friday 
afternoons, especially on the day 
of a big dance, some of the high- 
school kids are impossible,” re- 
ports one driver. “On rainy days, 
the kids are usually edgy from 
being cooped up indoors.” 

One snowy day I recall riding a 
kindergarten bus on which the 
driver really had his hands full. 
“Tommy, be quiet!” he command- 
ed. “Jimmy, sit down! Mary, turn 
around and face the front! George, 
change seats with Alice.” Finally, 
in desperation, the driver stopped 
the bus and used this gimmick to 
restore order: “Everybody’s hands 
up in the air! Everybody sit down! 
Everybody quiet down!” The ride 
was peaceful thereafter. 

Junior-high pupils are con- 
sidered by drivers the most unruly. 
I rode a school bus on which the 
driver shouted at a rambunctious 
13-year-old boy in the rear, “Get 
away from the emergency door!” 

Raucously, the boy retorted, 
“What is this—Russia? Are you a 
dictator?” 

Later, the driver told me, “As 
much as you hate to holler at them, 
sometimes you have to, to keep 
them under control.” 

Some drivers try to maintain 
order by seating spirited teen-age 
boys and girls separately and re- 
serving special seats up front for 
the trouble-makers. A Brooklyn, 
New York, teacher told me, “Per- 
haps we ought to train some of 
these children in bus-riding habits 
just as we do in clean-up campaigns 
and fire-drill evacuation.” 

Dogs are also a headache to many 
drivers. At some school-bus stops, 
there are almost as many dogs as 
children. Some of these soil and 
rumple_ children’s clothes and 
friskily scamper back and forth in 
front of the bus. 

Sometimes a dog follows a child 
onto the bus, entrenching itself 
under a rear seat before being led 
off by a harassed driver. 

When dogs race a bus, running in 
front of it, they may cause an ac- 
cident. Insurance companies cau- 
tion drivers, “If it’s a choice be- 
tween killing a dog and having an 
accident, you should kill the dog.” 
Some communities, to combat this 
problem, have passed ordinances 
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requiring that dogs be leashed be- 
tween 8 aM and 5 pM. 


Some mothers can also make life 
dificult for school-bus drivers. I 
watched one drive madly after a 
bus for miles until it stopped. 
Jumping from her car, she ran up 
to the bus driver breathlessly re- 
porting, “My Tommy forgot his 
lunch! Here it is!” 

Still, on kindergarten buses, 
mothers can be very helpful if they 
keep the children occupied by tell- 
ing stories, playing games, and 
helping youngsters cross the road. 
But one self-centered mother an- 
noyed a bus driver by bringing a 
box of cereal on the bus to feed 
her child. Another mother, clad 
merely in a coat over her negligee, 
started to light a cigarette until the 
driver cautioned her, “Nobody is 
allowed to smoke on a school bus!” 

Missing pupils worry bus drivers 
as well as school officials. To let 
off young children at bus stops 
other than their own, drivers usual- 
ly require a note from parents. But 
some youngsters, after getting off 
a bus, do not go directly home. A 
10-year-old boy who spent three 
hours chasing a rabbit after being 
let off his bus drove his parents, 
school administrators, and bus 
driver frantic. 

Probably the biggest safety haz- 
ards are speeding motorists—some- 
times, ironically, parents with chil- 
dren on_ buses! These drivers 
illegally pass school ‘buses which 
are loading and unloading pupils. 


Who are the bus drivers? Some 
towns use housewives, teachers, 
lunchroom employees as drivers. 
Elsewhere, school-bus drivers do 
building and custodial work around 
the school between trips. For most 
of them, bus-driving is part-time 
work, which pays them little in pro- 
portion to the responsibility in- 
volved. 

Altho there are a few complaints 
about profanity or lack of coopera- 
tion, bus drivers appear, on the 
whole, to be a worthy lot. Most 
are adults. Half of the states re- 
quire that a school-bus driver be at 
least 21 years old. But today in 23 
states, trained high-school students 
drive school buses. 

In North Carolina, for example, 
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six out of seven of the over 7,000 
school-bus drivers are trained teen- 
agers, mostly 17- and 18-year-olds. 

“All states now have at least some 
standards for school-bus drivers,” 
explains the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion’s E. Glenn Featherston. “There 
has been increasing emphasis in 
recent years on preservice train- 
ing and on refresher-inservice train- 
ing which is carried on in addition 
to the supervisory program.” 

Good character, a safe driving 
record, and good physical condition 
are among the most common re- 
quirements for those selected as bus 
drivers. A few states require all 
drivers to have specialized training 
in the operation of school buses. 

Some communities supplement 
state standards. A driver must have 
a public-utility-commission license, 
a special public-service driver's li- 
cense requiring fingerprinting, and 
a complete physical examination 
that includes a chest X ray and 
blood test. 

In many families, driving a 
school bus is an honor. Some of the 
Westport drivers like Bill Lock- 
wood, who gets up at 5:30 AM to 
check the roads, have had a family 
member driving a school bus for 
nearly 50 years. Another family, the 
Cuseos, boasts six members driving 
a school bus at one time or another. 

Me 


Forty states now help pay the 
cost of pupil transportation. But, 
in about one-fourth of the states, 
it is not mandatory. More than 
two-thirds of all school buses are 
now publicly owned. “The trend 
towards public ownership is con- 
tinuing,” reports the U.S. Office 
of Education. 

In New England, tho, the tradi- 


tion is to contract for school buses. 
For example, it costs Westport 
(18,000 population) $96,447 a 
year to carry 2,792 of its 4,494 
pupils (62%) to school—an aver- 
age of $35.54 per transported pupil. 

Nearly all states have now adopt- 
ed uniform construction standards 
for school buses. The school bus of 
today is a safe and dependable ve- 
hicle, especially designed and built 
for transporting pupils. 

New school buses for handi- 
capped children, including polio 
and cerebral-palsy pupils, are now 
available. Recently one bus manu- 
facturer leased for four years to 
Newark, New Jersey, 20 new buses 
now being used by 370 physically 
and mentally handicapped pupils. 
Gate lifts hoist wheel chairs into 
the buses. In addition, the buses 
are equipped with specially design- 
ed seat harnesses, safety belts, 
crutch and cane racks, grab rails, 
assist rails, and various other safety 
devices. 

Since 1939, school transportation 
officials from the 48 states have 
worked with engineers and techni- 
cians concerned with bus man- 
ufacture in order to ensure safe 
transportation equipment, and to 
make the manufacture of buses 
more economical. Also maintenance 
of buses and assignment of author- 
ity to transport children have been 
brought under firmer supervision. 


Topay over $356 million is spent 
on school-bus operation. Add to 
that the cost of the buses them- 
selves. We have come a long way 
from that early “school bus” in 
1869, when a horse and buggy in 
Quincy, Massachusetts, transported 
over cobbled streets a wagon-load 
of school children, prompting an 
old-timer to chirp, “Ridin’ kids to 
school—what’s the world comin’ 
to?” 

Recently I watched my six-year- 
old daughter being let off her 
school bus. “Bye, Bill, see ya tomor- 
row,” she waved to her driver. 

“Do you like your school bus?” 
I asked this little part of America’s 
most precious cargo. 

“Silly question!” she laughingly 
reproved her foolish father. “Sure! 
It comes in the morning and takes 
you home again in the after- 


noon.” # # 
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YOU 
NEVER 


STAND 
ALONE 


Suggestions for 
meeting the attacks 
on education 


FRANK W. HUBBARD 


IVEN the many current evidences 
G of wholesome public interest 
in our schools, it is disturbing to 
find, periodically, that a few unfair 
critics can cause so much trouble. 

We have nothing to fear, of 
course, from the fair, impartial 
critic who speaks from facts and 
looks toward solutions. Time and 
again we have worked with him to 
make education better. 

It is the destructive critic, often 
supplied with ample funds, against 
whom we must protect our schools. 
Experience has taught us to expect 
the maligning, ill-intentioned critic 
to appear recurrently. We have also 
learned something about how to 
prepare for and deal with him. 


Here are a few suggestions based 
on this experience. They are of- 
fered to you, the teacher, in your 
several capacities: as an individual 
citizen, as a part of your local 
school system, as a member of your 
various professional organizations. 


© Don’t allow yourself to become 
panicky. Panic is the first thing 
the critics want to create. 

It is not easy to develop an Emer- 
sonian serenity when you know 


Dr. Hubbard is assistant executive 
secretary for information services, NEA. 
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that destructive critics are loose in 
the land, but if you cultivate calm- 
ness, you are more likely to see 
ways to meet or deflect critical at- 
tacks. A wad of information has 
often proved the best ammunition 
to fire back at the critics—but your 
aim will be bad if your hand 
shakes in panic. 


e Know your own situation. 
Whether we work in school, col- 
lege, or association, we had better 
discover our own _ weaknesses. 
Schools can be better, and you 
should have no desire to cover up 
any defects. Rather, when weak 
spots exist, you should help call 
them to public attention, so that 
you can obtain the understanding, 
the support, and the money needed 
to correct shortcomings. 

In addition, you must know your 
resources and build up your re- 
serves against the day of crisis. 
There is no better way to prepare 
for emergencies than to strengthen 
your professional associations—lo- 
cal, state, and national—during 
periods of comparative quiet. 


_® Be sure to keep your friends 

informed. During past emergen- 
cies, local leaders have been asked 
just how a given nationwide attack 
has hit their communities. Some 
have been able to say: “It didn’t 
touch us. Our people were in- 
formed.” 

These are the local leaders who 
did not wait until after the fire 
broke out to organize a_ bucket 
brigade. They- were ready in ad- 
vance with fact-filled extinguishers. 


e Use the resources available to 
you. The first resource is always 
yourself never underestimate your 
ability to deal with unfair actions 
or criticism.) Usually you will find 
that intelligent, fair-minded par- 
ents and other citizens want the 
facts and will not support preda- 
tory attacks upon education. Give 
these people your help and thanks. 

Supplement your efforts with ma- 
terials and staff help from your lo- 
cal and state associations. 

Search out the fair-minded rep- 
resentatives of the press, periodi- 
cals, radio, and TV. They may be 
able to help you communicate with 
both the public and the profession. 


Work with the public-relations 
experts in your area, They may be 
in the school system, a nearby col- 
lege, or in business organizations. 

Reinforce the activities of your 
local and state group with informa- 
tion, research findings, publica- 
tions, and advice from the consul- 
tative staff at NEA. And remember 
that if a situation gets out of hand, 
the Defense Commission, on re- 
quest, will investigate a local situ- 
ation where unjust or destructive 
actions may have occurred. 

If you need facts to fire at those 
who claim that public schools are 
not teaching as effectively as pri- 
vate schools, send 80 cents and a 
note to NEA asking for Ten Criti- 
cisms of Public Education (pub- 
lication of the Research Division) . 

The same publication will also 
help you answer criticisms directed 
at control of school policy, progres- 
sive education, life-adjustment ed- 
ucation, reporting and promotion 
practices, discipline, foreign lan- 
guages, science and mathematics, 
programs for the gifted, spiritual 
values, and teacher education. 


© Never forget that you do not 
stand alone. It is probable that 
before a nationwide effort to dis- 
credit teaching reaches your at- 
tention, ‘the NEA is already in ac- 
tion, moving to repel the attack. 

Just as important, remember that 
NEA’s action is positive and pre- 
ventive, not merely remedial. 

Expanded radio, TV, and film 
services have focused public atten- 
tion upon the facts about our 
schools’ accomplishments as_ well 
as their needs. 

Conferences between NEA offi- 
cials and leading magazine editors 
have resulted in an ever-increasing 
number of constructive articles 
about our schools. The nation’s top 
newspaper correspondents attend 
NEA press conferences. 

The Legislative Commission con- 
stantly presents facts to Congress 
as an antidote to misleading and 
often erroneous information pre- 
sented from other sources. 


Finatty, when you realize that 
these are but some of the many 
services and resources available 
thru the NEA, you will be sure 
that you never stand alone. # # 
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Special Journal Feature 





NALYZING your own reading 
A will help you see what a child 
must prepare for when he learns to 
read. You have been reading for so 
many years that it may seem 
simple. As a matter of fact, you are 
using a complicated battery of skills. 

Test yourself as you read this 
page. How do you get sounds and 
meaning from the printed symbols? 
Some words are so familiar that 
you know them by sight. They give 
sound and meaning in a flash. 

Little words do that for you— 
by, for, in, to—and thousands of 
longer words such as children, 
reading, printed. You don’t have 
to look at the letters or syllables 
of such words. The whole combina- 
tion gives meaning as precisely as 
an arrow on a traffic sign. 

Some words look familiar, but 
you have to see how they are used 
to get the correct sound and mean- 
ing. For example: lead pencil and 
lead the parade. 

Sometimes you meet unfamiliar 
words, which you have to figure 
out. Often the letters give you 
the sound. If you have heard the 
word before, the sound may recall 
the meaning. 

Or you may get sound and mean- 
ing by dividing the word into parts 
or syllables. Magnetic means like a 
magnet while one more syllable 
gives nonmagnetic, which means 
just the opposite. 

Occasionally you meet a word 
that sends you to the dictionary 
for pronunciation and meaning. 

There are many different tech- 
niques for unlocking the meaning 
of words. To become a good reader, 
a child must be able to use first 
one technique and then another. 


Now think about the different 
purposes for which you read. What 
you want to accomplish will deter- 
mine the way you read. 

Sometimes you read to get quick 
information—a number in the tele- 
phone book, perhaps. Your object 
is to read just one line. But with a 


Dr. Larrick is education director, chil- 
dren’s books, Random. House, New York. 
This article draws on material from a 
forthcoming book by Dr. Larrick, Par- 
ent’s Gui to Children’s Reading, 
scheduled for simultaneous September 
publication by Doubleday and Pocket 
, Books and prepared with the coopera- 
} tion of 20 national organizations. 
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From ‘‘Gregory Learns To Read,’’ Wayne State University 16mm 


technical journal, you have to study 
as you read. You search for impli- 
cations and recall your own ex- 
periences to add meaning. In both 
cases you are reading for informa- 
tion. Each requires different skills. 

This is not all. Sometimes you 
read to learn how to do something 
—to lay new tile on the kitchen 
floor, perhaps. Then you are read- 
ing to get exact, step-by-step direc- 
tions. Reading to do requires its 
own distinctive skills. 

When you sit down to enjoy a 
mystery or a best-selling novel, you 
are just reading for fun. Some- 
where along the line you learn to 
do this kind of reading too. 


A coop teacher uses many differ- 
ent methods of teaching reading, so 
that the children will develop all 
the ways to approach reading that 
they will need thruout life. 

One of these ways is to recognize 
words by sight. Another is to figure 
out the sounds of words. Still an- 
other is to break words into parts 
and get sound and meaning from 
the parts. Children are also taught 
to get clues from nearby words. 

By fourth and fifth grade, most 
youngsters can learn the pronuncia- 
tion and meaning of words by look- 
ing them up in the dictionary. 

Many children learn to read cer- 
tain words by sight long before 


Ry i 


they go to school. They learn from 
cereal boxes, the television screen, 
and even road signs. 

In many schools, teachers en- 
courage sight reading as a begin- 
ning. From signs and labels in a 
classroom, a child will pick up a 
number of words he can recognize 
like familiar pictures. Gradually 
the teacher introduces more sight 
words and even simple sentences. 

From these familiar sight words, 
the child is taught the relation of 
letters and sounds. For example, he 
may know the words chair and 
chalk by sight. The teacher points 
out that they begin with the same 
sound. When she writes them on 
the board, children see that they 
begin with the same letters. Soon 
they add to the list: Charles, chew- 
ing gum, chocolate. In this way, 
sight words are used to teach chil- 
dren to recognize the letters ch and 
the sound they stand for. 

When the teacher does this, she 
is beginning to teach phonics. The 
word phonics comes from a Greek 
word that means sound. It is the 
name used for a method of teach- 
ing reading based on speech sounds 
of ordinary spelling. 

Unfortunately the English lan- 
guage does not always obey the 
rules of phonics. Consider the 
words that end in ough and the 
ways they are pronounced; bough 
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ls, 


ey 


ril- 
nd 


she 


2ek 
the 
ch- 
ads 


an- 
the 
the 
the 
igh 
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rhymes with cow; cough rhymes 
with off; rough rhymes with snuff; 
though rhymes with low; through 
rhymes with blue. There is no rule 
to tell a child when to pronounce 
-ough one way or another. There 
are many such irregularities in the 
English language. 

In any case, phonics can only 
help in getting sound from the 
printed word. Sometimes the sound 
recalls meaning. But when the 
word is new to the reader, he must 
use other methods if he is to un- 
derstand what he reads. 

That is why children are taught 
to look for clues to meaning—thru 
pictures, thru words nearby, and 
thru combinations of words that 
suggest more than the same words 
taken singly. 


Reapinc is a two-way process. 
The author presents his ideas thru 
printed words. The reader comes 
with certain ideas and experiences, 
too. What he gets out of reading 
depends, in part, on what he brings 
to the printed page. If he has some 
information about a subject, he 
gets more meaning from what he 
reads. So teachers and parents must 
constantly try to broaden children’s 
experiences as an aid to reading. 

A trip to the fire house is good 
preparation for reading Hercules 
by Hardie Gramatky and The 
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Little Red Fire Engine by Graham 
Greene. And the youngster who 
has seen a TV explanation of Sput- 
nik is better prepared to under- 
stand The Earth Satellite by John 
Lewellen. 

When children have a chance to 
discuss what they have read, they 
can share their experiences and 
compare ideas. How does the au- 
thor’s experience stack up with 
theirs? What do other authors say 
about the same subject? Why do 
two authors make contradictory 
statements? Such questions help 
children (particularly the older 
ones) understand what they read 
and encourage critical thinking. 


Many children are ready to start 
reading at six years and six months. 
Other perfectly normal children 
will start earlier or later. There is 
no uniform timetable. 

When children enter the first 
grade, they are about the same age, 
but some are much nfore grownup 
than others. Some have been read 
to and sung to. They have done a 
lot of talking and storytelling of 
their own. Perhaps they have 
learned to recognize familiar words 
—flour and sugar on kitchén con- 
tainers, for example. 

But in the same class there may 
be children who have done none 
of these things. Some are from 


homes where there have been no 
books and no time for reading 
aloud. Some are from foreign-lan- 
guage groups and may come to 
school unable to speak or under- 
stand English. 

It is not surprising, then, that 
some first-graders are ready to read 
before others. The teacher expects 
this and works accordingly. She 
helps each child individually or in 
a small group with others who need 
the same kind of help. Thus she is 
getting some ready to read while 
others are actually beginning to 
read on their own. 


Tue development of reading 
skills is only part of the total read- 
ing program. Equally important is 
the development of interest in read- 
ing. For we know that children, 
like adults, read more eagerly and 
push themselves to much harder 
material when they are interested. 

The second-grader who is curi- 
ous about dinosaurs doesn’t bat an 
eye when he meets the word bron- 
tosaurus. And the reluctant reader 
in the fifth grade who is a comic- 
book addict may welcome the 
blood and thunder of Custer’s Last 
Stand as just right for him. 

One of the big jobs of the read- 
ing teacher is to determine a child's 
interests and then utilize these in- 
terests as a springboard to reading. 

In this area, parents are among 
the best teachers of reading. They 
are with the child in those off hours 
when hobbies are developed and 
new interests take root. By reading 
aloud—even to tots in the play-pen 
Sstage—parents can introduce nurs- 
ery rhymes, stories, and books. 

Around the clock and around 
the year, they are able to surround 
the child with books that are re- 
lated to the things he is most con- 
cerned with. In the relaxed, non- 
competitive atmosphere of the 
home, parents have a unique op- 
portunity to show that reading 
gives personal satisfaction too good 
to miss, 


Ir a child has skill in reading 
and if-he-finds pleasure in reading, 
he can usually pass the two-part 
reading test that identifies the edu- 
cated man: (1) Can he read with 
understanding? and (2) Does he 
read on his own? 
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Ltt children need to learn to 
A read. And the burden of the 
case for individualized reading lies 
in this fact. Learning to read has 
always been an individual matter, 
however uniform or carefully 
standardized the steps of teaching 
reading may have been. 

In the midst of numerous at- 
tempts at uniformity and stand- 
ardization, inevitably children have 
responded to reading in their own 
individual ways. And for too many 
children, the only individual re- 
sponse possible has been to learn 
to become slow, bored, uncritical, 
unimaginative readers—indeed, 
nonreaders. 

The skills of reading are the 
skills of decoding signs and sym- 
bols to get the meaning such sym- 
bols are meant to convey. Reading 
the printed page is the reader’s act 
of interpreting, in terms of cultur- 
ally accepted symbols, what the 
writer is saying to him. And altho 
the clues and the methods for this 
decoding are culturally standard- 
ized, individuals bring to the 
printed page their own experiences 
and stock of meaning, and hence 
take from it unique shades of 
meaning. 


“Txorivatzep reading” is a 
term increasingly used to describe 
a variety of reading programs in 
which the individual nature of 
reading is recognized and deliber- 
ately provided for. It is also a term 
which indirectly relates to individ- 
ualized practices in the teaching of 
reading which down thru the years 
have gone unlabeled but have 
nonetheless been carried on in 
many schools and by many teachers 
sensitive to children and how they 
learn. 

In such schools, teaching gener- 
ally, rather than just reading, is in- 
dividualized. Individualized read- 
ing—or individualizing reading— 
simply means individualizing the 
teaching of reading, deliberately 


Dr. Fox is associate professor of edu- 
cation, Queens College, Flushing, New 
York. She and Peggy Brogan are co- 
authoring a book to be titled Individ- 
lizing Reading in the yveagreree 5 
School, which Henry Holt has sc 
uled for publication early next year. 
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gearing the materials and tempo 
and techniques for helping chil- 
dren so that their own needs and 
interests and learning patterns, 
their insights and meanings, can be 
called into fuller play. 

The reading program, therefore, 
should be one intelligently organ- 
ized for working with every young- 
ster where he is and helping him 
to move ahead confidently and com- 
petently from there. It must take 
into account the learner’s person- 
al background; it must see that he 
has the materials and guidance and 
specific helps that he needs in order 
to be a child who uses and enjoys 
reading as a way of improving the 
quality of everyday living wherever 
he is. 

Such a program calls for contin- 
uous provision of a variety of well- 
planned reading choices for chil- 
dren—reading alone and_ with 
others; reading deeply and imagi- 
natively and uninterruptedly, con- 
scious of personal satisfaction; 
reading to one’s teacher, conscious 
of suggestions and corrections from 
“the outside world.” 

This means not only books but, 
because of the nature of reading 
as communication, a variety of 
functional reading and writing op- 
portunities thruout the day—using 
appropriate work sheets; writing 
notes and letters; recording of in- 
dividual and group plans, of perti- 
nent experiences, of favorite tele- 
vision programs, of achievements 
of one kind or another, of books 
or articles read; organizing a writ- 
ing club or class newspaper; mak- 
ing maps; writing stories; hunting 
up information and writing reports. 

In all this, as in selecting and 
reading books, there must be 
choice. For only when a child can 
select does he have the chance to 
understand and consequently to do 
something about his own state of 
affairs in reading. 

This belies the assumption, fre- 
quently made in the name of indi- 





vidualized reading, that a young- 
ster is learning merely because he 
is left to choose his materials. The 
choice of materials is the begin- 
ning—not the end. Thus communi- 
cation between the child and his 
teacher become more important 
than ever in a program of carefully- 
provided-for choices for children. 


More than anything else, then, 
individualized reading means clear- 
ing the lines of communication be- 
tween teacher and children. 

The teacher needs to find out 
from children where they need 
help and the children need to find 
out from a friendly, understanding 
teacher whatever they need to know 
for taking next steps—the words 
they do not know, as they come to 
them, a useful clue for figuring out 
meaning, for using the table of 
contents, say, a possible source for 
wanted information, a sought-after 
story, a reference on turtles or 
space travel. 

In such a framework, record- 
keeping too takes on new quality. 
On a dittoed form which one 
teacher, for example, asks her chil- 
dren to fill out if they change 
from one book to another before 
finishing it, Edzard writes: “I got 
tired of the tree looking up the 
road and down the road, so I chose 
another book.” 

Another record gives Jennie the 
chance to say, “I loved the part 
about the play-house so much that 
I read it over and over again.” 

Records of this sort provide in- 
formation which child and teacher 
need for effective working to- 
gether. For now the child is seek- 
ing in terms of what he knows he 
doesn’t know, not what the teacher 
tells him he doesn’t know. His ears 
are opened now for what comes in. 
Searching comfortably, unself-con- 
sciously, he is learning to own 
reading as a skill for giving great- 
er dimension to living in today’s 


world. # # 
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ucH of the knowledge we now 
M have about the teaching of 
reading has been developed by a 
curious and—in terms of the lives 
of children—wasteful pattern of ex- 
tremes. We learned a great deal 
about oral reading by having too 
much of it, about silent reading 
by neglecting oral, about extensive 
reading by neglecting intensive, 
about sight vocabulary by neglect- 
ing phonics, about phonics and 
speed by neglecting comprehen- 
sion. We are now involved in a 
great controversy over the relative 
virtues of a developmental pro- 
gram with systematic instruction 
and an individualized program 
with incidental instruction. 

One would think that it should 
finally have dawned on us that all 
of these practices have value and 
that the sensible, most efficient pro- 
gram encompasses them all. 


For many years, those well in- 
formed on all the research in the 
field of reading have advocated a 
developmental program which 
would include both the systematic, 
sequential building of skills and 
the provision of individual activi- 
ties. They have based this decision 
not only upon studies that are fa- 
vorable to individualized reading 
but upon the many other studies 
which show repeatedly and in every 
aspect of reading skill that a sys- 


Dr. McCullough is professor of edu- 
cation, San Francisco State College. 
She is co-author with Ruth Strang and 
Arthur Traxler of Problems in the Im- 
rovement of Reading. McGraw Hill. 
‘ond edition, 1955. 


tematic approach produces better 
results more efficiently. 

The research conducted so far 
to show the merits of individual- 
ized reading as a total program has 
not been conclusive. Some has been 
done by people more zealous than 
objective. Some studies have had no 
control groups at all to match the 
experimental. In one case in which 
there was matching, IQs of the con- 
trol group averaged 19 points low- 
er—scarcely a fair comparison. 

The control group has typically 
followed the very kind of reading 
program whose shortcomings had 
caused interest in experimenta- 
tion. It would be interesting to 
know what the result might have 
been had the energy exerted upon 
the new course been spent to im- 
prove the existing program. 

Measurement of the success of 
the individualized experiments has 
been limited to cheerful miens, 
numbers of books read, and scores 
on survey tests of reading. (In one 
study, the two groups had not even 
had the same test.) “Obviously, a 
child free to do as he likes wears a 
more cheerful face, and, if he reads 
books extensively, “he reads more 
books than a child who spends con- 
siderable time reading intensively 
with the teacher. 

And obviously, the systematically 
trained child, who is getting a 
more efficient presentation of skills 
and more of the teacher’s time than 
is possible in the individualized 
program, benefits in detailed learn- 
ings which are not revealed by the 
necessarily limited survey tests. In 


LAST WEEK I READ‘ALICE 
IN -- KNOWING 


Oe planing) CONSTANCE M. McCULLOUGH 


some studies, the teacher has made 
informal tests of what she has 
taught the child, and reported fa- 
vorable results. But what about the 
skills she did not teach and has not 
measured? 


Tuere now exists an urgent 
need for carefully planned research 
of at least two kinds. The first sure- 
ly should be an exploration to find 
why some school systems are dis- 
couraged with their systematic, se- 
quential programs. 

Is it because of inadequate 
teacher training? Poor equipment? 
Supervisory inability to analyze 
teacher problems and give the nec- 
essary aid? The poverty of the 
school and classroom libraries? The 
raising of salaries and building of 
schools by the stripping of super- 
visory services? A 20-year lag in ap- 
plying research findings to the 
classroom? Individualized reading 
has provided a temporary diver- 
sion from problems which ulti- 
mately must be faced. 

The second kind of research 
should involve injecting varied de- 
grees of the individualized type of 
approach into a systematic pro- 
gram to determine what combina- 
tion of system and self-selection 
produces the best results. 

In the meantime, have we, as 
citizens of a country struggling for 
survival in a highly competitive 
world, the right to jeopardize the 
quality of education by widespr cad 
use of an unproven method? 

If we are truly professional, we 
shall insist upon legitimate re- 
search. Then, when the results 
have been interpreted by those 
best qualified in knowledge and 
objectivity, we shall accept and 
incorporate those results into our 
own practice. + # 


United Feature Syndicate. Inc. 
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Mrs. Hunter, formerly a teacher in the 
Bellagio Road School, Los Angeles, is 
working this year on a pilot project in 
guidance in two training and demon- 
stration schools at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. 
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AUL sat tense and worried in the 
P second-grade reading circle as 
his turn approached. When I called 
on him, he took a deep breath and 
began to plow thru the maze of 
hurdles which reading represented 
to him. He would bog down and 
then with superhuman effort sweat 
thru word by word until he came 
to “what.” 

“Now what is that damn word?” 
he asked himself in a vexed tone. 

“You just said it,” I tried to be 
helpful. 

He brightened. “Damn?” he ven- 
tured. 

“Would you expect to find that 
word in your reading book?” I 
icily asked. ° 

“Well, ng,” he replied, sweating 
more and finally, with help, dredg- 
ing up “what.” 

From that moment on, whenever 
he stumbled on ‘what,’ I had an 
almost irresistible impulse to 
prompt him with, “It’s that same 
damn word, Paul.” 


Paut represents hundreds of 
boys who at six find reading an in- 
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tolerable occupation and, conse- 
quently, an insurmountable obsta- 
cle. For some of them there follow 
years of frustration and failure 
which could have been avoided 
with know-how on the part of their 
teachers and understanding on the 
part of their parents. 

Paul’s history is not uncommon. 
When he entered first grade, to sit 
still and work on those hieroglyph- 
ics in books was as_ impossible 
for him as to do intricate needle- 
work. Consequently, he found that 
if he made enough disturbance at 
the beginning of the reading period 
he would be “excused” outdoors. 

His parents became apprehen- 
sive as Paul did not progress in 
reading according to their expecta- 
tions, and they transferred him to 
a private school for “discipline.” 

That school used pressure and 
corporal punishment, with the re- 
sult that in the classroom he stub- 
bornly refused to do any work 
whatsoever, and after school he 
beat up everyone he could. As a 
consequence, he was expelled and 
branded “failed” and “incorrigi- 
ble.” 

When his parents brought him 
to our school, they entered both 
him and his year-younger sister as 
first-graders, thinking that would 
shame him into settling down. 
They shamed him all right, and 
that first week, as we counted up 
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the number of incidents. and the 
sassed teachers on the play- 
ground, we wondered what had 
hit us. “Paul” became a byword. 
As a teacher came in from yard 
duty, she merely had to utter his 
name and the couch was vacated 
for her collapse. 

The first thing the principal did 
was to move Paul from the first- 
grade room, which he had pretty 
thoroly disrupted. This change also 
removed a thorn from Paul’s side— 
his quiet, demure, well-behaved sis- 
ter, who, after a week in first grade, 
could read better than he. 


As THE principal brought Paul 
into my second-grade classroom 
that morning, I eyed the boy with 
mixed emotions. Very large for 
his age, he was double the weight 
of many of my pupils. They viewed 
him with fear and dislike, and he 
returned their gaze with sullen un- 
friendliness. 

I welcomed him, and as the day 
wore on, my heart warmed to him 
as I perceived that under this 
“knock ’em down and kick ’em” 
exterior was a scared and unhappy 
seven-year-old. 

We had been collecting and 
studying stones. The children were 
fascinated to discover that a drab 
stone, when broken open, often had 
unexpected and dramatic beauty. 

We had an unusual specimen 
from the seashore that had stub- 
bornly withstood all our efforts to 
crack it. We borrowed a sledge 
hammer and set Paul to work while 
we watched from a respectful dis- 
tance. There was a hushed silence 
as he easily swung the heavy ham- 
mer and, with one blow, shattered 
the rock. For a moment no one 
moved, then Paul was surrounded 
by eager classmates examining the 
beautiful crystals. 

Paul was dazed. For the first time 
since he could remember, he had 
contributed to rather than dis- 
organized a classroom, and he was 
not sure he liked his new role. 
Certainly he was not comfortable 
in it as we showered him with 
applause and congratulations. 

As the morning progressed, how- 
ever, he evidently found his new 
role palatable, for he became ac- 
tively interested in finding out how 
the crystals he had revealed were 
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formed. And that afternoon, he 
abandoned his usual routine of 
getting even with someone, in 
favor of stone hunting. 


A Few mornings later when he 
showed up with a really unusual 
specimen, the class was delighted, 
but I was disturbed by his vague- 
ness about just finding it “some- 
where.” My worst suspicions were 
confirmed when a neighbor came 
stamping up to school to find out 


When your work speaks for it- 
self, don’t interrupt. 
—Hfénry J. Kaiser 


who had mined one of the bottom 
stones out of his retaining wall. He 
delivered a blistering attack on 
modern youth. 

I fought back an impulse to ask 
how many outhouses he had over- 
turned on Halloween in his day, 
and let him sense the interest of 
the class over his purloined speci- 
men. He grudgingly told us he had 
studded his retaining wall with 
stones collected in many years of 
travel, and finally, as the children 
continued to ask intelligent ques- 
tions, he invited us all over to 
take a look. 

Paul wore a baffled expression 
the rest of the day. Instead of a 
tongue lashing and possible spank- 
ing, he was again hailed as a dis- 
coverer, and he owed it all to the 
school that had helped him plan 
the replacement of the stone to 
everyone’s satisfaction and no one’s 
embarrassment. 


Nor all his experiences were as 
pleasant. While his reading vocab- 
ulary was extremely limited, his 
four-letter speaking vocabulary 
soared to heights far beyond any 
mere school-teacher’s. Often, in 
fact, I let some choice specimen go 
unrebuked until I could check its 
meaning with my husband. 

Finally, I quoted to Paul the 
state law which declares “habitual 
profanity or vulgarity” to be “just 
cause for suspension or expulsion 
from school.” ‘You see, Paul,” I 
explained, “I can understand how 
you can get mad and want to use 
those words, but you can’t come to 
school if you do, and I can’t do any- 


thing about it. It’s as simple as 
that!” 

Paul’s eyes registered incredulous 
amazement. No talk of “being a. 
nasty boy,” or “washing your 
mouth with soap”; just a fool reg- 
ulation from Sacramento! After 
that, less and less colorful language 
graced our classroom. However, the 
less obnoxious words had become 
so permanent a part of his vocabu- 
lary that it took constant vigilance 
on his part to keep them from slip- 
ping out. “My God,” he said in ex- 
asperation one day as I chided him, 
“Is even ‘damn’ swearing?” 

Fighting also presented a prob- 
lem. If Paul couldn’t be best in 
anything else, he claimed to be 
the best fighter, and he proceeded 
daily to take all comers. We finally 
had the inevitable head-on colli- 
sion as he took a strangle hold on 
a boy who had been brash enough 
to cross him. In answer to my sharp 
command to “Let go!” he squeezed 
until the boy’s eyes bugged out 
alarmingly. 

My own temper gave me the 
strength to pry him off. “Now look 
here,” I told him, “I am responsi- 
ble for the safety of the boys and 
girls in this room. I won’t have 
you in here until you can guaran- 
tee not to hurt them. Now get 
out!” 

“I won’t go.” That old look of 
defiance and hate was in his eyes. 

“Oh, yes, you will,” I said thru 
my teeth. “One, two. .. .” I didn’t 
need to get to three. 

He hung around the door for the 
remaining half hour of school 
while the class tiptoed and spoke 
in hushed tones around this teach- 
er who had won a battle with Paul. 

Right after school, I called his 
mother, who was grateful for the 
help already given Paul, and en- 
listed her cooperation. Then I wor- 
ried until morning about what I 
had done. 

As the school bell rang next day, 
I sensed a presence at my elbow. 
There stood Paul, twisting a button 
on his shirt. 

“I’m back,” he said simply with 
a smile. 

I could have hugged him but I 
kept my voice haughty. “You know 
what I expect of you if you come 
back into this room?” 

“Yes,” he said sincerely, “I'll take 
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care of my hands, only sometimes 
I get so da—darn mad.” 

“I know,” I agreed. “All I ask 
is that you stop when I ask you to, 
and we'll find a better way to settle 
the problem. Is that a deal?” 

It was, and we shook hands 
solemnly. Then Paul gave a great 
sigh of relief. I think he was really 
grateful that someone had stopped 
him from being the kind of boy he 


was beginning to despise. 


As tHE wecks wore on, more 
rocks and fewer noses were 
smashed. As Paul succinctly put it, 
“Before you throw a rock, you'd 
better look at it. You can find the 
best damn specimens that way!” 

Reading, too, had ceased being 
an ordeal that was dreaded. The 
only reason Paul had had so much 
trouble was that he, like so many 
youngsters, had been forced into a 
formal reading program before he 
was physically, intellectually, or 
emotionally ready for it. Now, with 
his seven-year-old maturity, we 
started over, using remedial tech- 
niques, and one by one he over- 
came his emotional blocks and 
learned rapidly. I shall never for- 
get the thrill I experienced one day 
when he announced, “Why, read- 
ing is fun!” 

As the old wounds of hurt pride 
began to be healed by the balm of 
academic success, we began to see 
a new Paul—a sweet, sincere, and 
thoughtful boy. 

One day I enlisted his aid. 
“Look, Paul,” I said, “there are 
some children in here I haven’t 
been able to teach how to throw 
and catch. Now you're our best 
ball player; how about taking over 
as coach and helping me out?” 

“Sure,” agreed Paul and began 
that noon to organize squads. I 
was amazed at his patience and de- 
termination. “Come on,” he’d urge 
a lagging classmate, “you gotta 
learn this.” 

When Paul was unanimously 
elected captain of the team by his 
classmates, I knew our long, up- 
hill fight was over. It had taken the 
know-how of modern education, 
plus gentle but firm support from 
an understanding principal and 
staff, to help Paul become a success- 
ful person rather than a defeated 
and hostile boy. #+ # 
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On High-School Reading and Book Reports 


@ Here are ideas from half a doz- 
en schools about student reading 
programs and book reports: 


HE English teachers in our Tulsa 
Toe generally encourage stu- 
dents to spend time reading books 
rather than reporting on them. We 
don’t want book reports to become 
a penalty for reading. 

School librarians set up a sched- 
ule whereby English classes visit 
the library regularly, perhaps once 
every two weeks, to browse, to 
read, to seek guidance from class- 
room teacher or librarian. 

Many teachers plan with their 
classes the minimum number of 
books each student is to read in a 
given period. 

As a record of student reading, 
some teachers employ a file-card 
system. On a master card, pupils 
record title and author of books 
read. On an additonal card for each 
book, they comment briefly on 
characters, plot, personal reaction. 


To teachers at all levels: You are in- 
vited to send suggestions of 50 to 200 
words on any of these topics: 

1. How do you make the most effec- 
tive use of the substitute teacher? 

2. How are. you making the school 
assembly an integral part of the 
school’s educational program? 

3. How do you help children im- 
prove their study habits? 

4. How do you help students make 
up work after an absence? 

Each person whose item is printed 
in the “Trading Post’ may have his 
choice of any publication that has been 
listed in the JournaL’s “New NEA 
Publications” this school year. Send 
entries to “Teachers’ Trading Post,” 
NEA Journat, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. None can be re- 
turned. 


Following are a few variations 
on the usual book report suggested 
by our teachers: 

@ Present an illustrated book re- 
view. A student gives a brief syn- 
opsis while pictures illustrating the 
story are flashed on the screen from 
a projection machine. 

® Hold a television quiz pro- 
gram. Four or five students inter- 
view the pupil giving the report. 

@ Put on a mock radio show. 
After students have read a novel, 
they rewrite several scenes as short 
radio plays for classroom produc- 
tion. 

@ Try a sales-talk technique. Stu- 
dent has a designated length of 
time in which to make his class- 
mates want to read the book he has 
just read. 

One teacher feels that this com- 
ment by Adele De Leeuw in “The 
Author Interprets,” (Dec. 1952 
Oklahoma Teacher) sums up what 
is valuable in book reports: 

“As an author I have a plea to 
teachers. Do not spoil reading by 
too much classroom analysis. Let 
the interpretation come of itself. 
If the author is sufficiently good, 
the reader will be sufficiently re- 
ceptive. He will, quite naturally, 
get from his reading of a book 
whatever he is capable of getting, 
and any effort to instill more than 
that is likely to turn him from the 
whole process of reading. 

“If you must discuss, try to 
bring out, or let him bring out. 
the emotional stimulus he received, 
the reaction the book aroused, and 
the response he made to it... . If, 
for one moment, he got an almost 
nameless feeling of achievement, of 
vitality, of a will-to-do, if he got a 
flash of understanding, a second’s 
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pity, a lift of the spirit, he has had 
from the book what it was in- 
tended to give him.” 

—NORMA A. BARNES, English 
teacher, Tulsa public schools. 


Here are ideas that may induce 
students to read without making 
book reports an end in themselves: 

@ Give a student a book in 
which he might be interested. Ask 
him to read 30 pages. If he likes 
it he may finish it; if not, he is free 
to try some other book. After he 
samples a book and finds he likes 
it, let him write down how he 
thinks the story will end. After 
completing the book, he may com- 
pare his ending with the author’s. 

@ Make records of student read- 
ing brief. Ask for the title, author 
of book, and one or two sentences 
commenting on it. (I use the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish cumulative reading record.) 

®@ Ask the student to tell one in- 
teresting happening from the book 
or to read a selection aloud. 

@ Ask each student to tell the 
class about his favorite book. 

@ Ask the students to read new 
books with this idea in mind: Do 
you think this book will be enjoyed 
by other members of the class? 

@ Have students report on mov- 
ies based on books, telling what 
was added or left out. 

®@ Hold a contest in which each 
student enters a book which he has 
read. His entry will read, “I like 
(or did not like) book title by 
author because——.” No entry may 
exceed 30 words. A book may be 
given as a prize for the best entry. 

@ Keep a stock of interesting 
books for students to try out. 

®@ Stimulate interest in reading 
and books by having teacher or li- 
brarian give book talks, by playing 
recordings based on books, and by 
displays of book covers. 

—HARDY FINCH, Greenwich High 
School, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


I wave had success with the oral 
book report plan my junior-high 
classes aré using. 

My students worked out a simple 
outline to follow in giving reports. 
They decided against listing all 
main characters in favor of discuss- 
ing one important one. 

Instead of reporting the high 
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point of interest, or the turning 
point, my students tell briefly about 
the part they liked best. This makes 
for interesting listening. Six pupils 
can report on the Jinx Ship; yet 
each offers something different. 

This sketchy outline is followed: 

1. Title and author of book. 

2. Main theme af the story (in 
four or five sentences) . 

3. My favorite part of the story. 

4. My recommendation. 

If two or three students read and 
like the same book, they may get 
together and present a review in 
the form of a skit. 

I don’t worry about the readers 
in my classes but the nonreaders. 
For that reason I am _ tolerant 
about the kind of books read. This 
attitude has helped to overcome 
many a child’s initial reluctance to 
reading. There’s time enough for 
help and guidance once that hurdle 
has been surmounted. 

I have the children bring a book 
to class every day. Then if a pupil 
finishes an assignment ahead of the 
others, he is free to read. 

All books reported on are listed 


Great Teacher 


ELrANnor McCormick, my Eng- 
lish teacher at Old Trail, was a 
great teacher. She set me free, and 
I am eternally grateful to her. 

Like all young people, I was in- 
clined to think that because a writ- 
er had been dead a long time and 
his words were printed in a high- 
school anthology, he was no doubt 
a great author. Eleanor McCormick 
taught us to decide whether we 
thought the author was great or 
not, and why. If I thought Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow was the 
grandfather of rhyming television 
commercials, that was all right 
with her. 

We were drunk with English un- 
der her guidance, ‘and splashed 
words around with the exuberance 
of Tom Sawyer whitewashing his 
fence. 

She was wise to set us free, be- 
cause taste and self-criticism come 
with age, but freedom can come 
only to the young. 

—BETTY JAYCOXx, women’s editor, 
Akron Beacon Journal, Akron, 
Ohio. 


on a card which the student uses 
for his three years in junior high. 
He is often amused at the end of 
the third year to see what books he 
selected in the seventh grade. 

— JANE COCHRAN, Nokomis Junior 
High, Minneapolis. 


Tuere is no single method of en- 
couraging and developing good 
reading habits. Here are a few of 
the devices I have found effective: 

@ Take an armload of books into 
the classroom at the beginning of 
the day. I hold up each book, 
discuss it briefly, then hand it 
around. Any student who finds a 
book to his liking signs the library 
card and takes the book. 

@ Hold frequent free-reading pe- 
riods during class time. Many chil- 
dren do not have time or a suitable 
place to read at home. 

@ Hold brief, informal discus- 
sions with students about the books 
they have read. These discussions 
take place casually as the students 
enter or leave class, when we meet 
in the corridors, on the play- 
ground, or in free-reading periods. 

@ Hand out selected books to 
eager readers, especially the col- 
lege-bound. 

@ Hold panel discussions of 
books and authors before the whole 
class. We select as panel members 
those who have especially enjoyed 
the books under discussion. 

@ Arrange for all sophomore 
classes to make at least one visit to 
the public library. Groups spend a 
minimum of two class periods with 
the librarian and their teacher, 
browsing, talking, and discovering 
the resources of the library. 

@ Cooperate with the librarian 
in boosting circulation of books 
and witn subject-matter teachers in 
encouraging collateral reading. 
The English teachers take the in- 
itiative in correlating the reading 
program in all subjects. 

@ Give students wide latitude in 
choice of reading. A balanced fare 
is desirable, but, for the reluctant 
reader, interest in what he is read- 
ing is paramount. 

@ Encourage students to read 
professional reviews of books in 
daily papers and in such periodicals 
as the Saturday Review. 

@ Encourage boys and -girls to 

(Continued on page 205) 
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THE TEACHER'S NEED TO READ 


EACHERS—and all other adults— 
“Leste read for the pleasure 
that comes from reading and for 
the satisfying of emotional needs: 
fun and laughter, romance, sympa- 
thy, awareness of nature, and the 
touch on the heartstrings. 

Teachers—and all other adults— 
should read for the self-develop- 
ment and intellectual growth that 
are natural by-products of reading. 
Minds should not stand still, de- 
veloping in quietude a hard crust 
that admits no new facts, tolerates 
no new thoughts. They should 
move forward, meeting, testing, 
and challenging novel ideas. 

Teachers—and all other adults— 
should read that they may become 
better-informed citizens. The world 
of today is an exacting world, de- 
manding our best in ingenuity, not 
alone in scientific fields, but also in 


Mr. Parsons, a member of the NEA- 
ALA Joint Committee, is director, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 
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fields of human relationship, in the 
development of a healthier econo- 
my, and in promoting world peace. 
The well-read citizen is able to add 
his mite to the solution of problems 
that face either the tiniest of com- 
munities or the world itself. 


Wohuerner teachers have a greater 
responsibility to read than others 
is a question that I suppose might 
well be argued by teachers who are 
weary of being told that teachers 
should do this or that. Were I a 
teacher I suspect that I too might 
become weary of being admonished 
that I should serve as an exemplary 
citizen in countless areas of human 
conduct. 

It is then with a feeling of brava- 
do that I enter this crowded held 
to point out some of the reasons 
why teachers should read purpose- 
fully and in addition to the reading 
that they do to keep abreast of new 
trends in education and in their 


subject fields. It does not require 
an overactive imagination to under- 
stand that at the close of the day 
habitually overworked _ teachers 
need “to get away from it all,” to 
lose themselves in some extracur- 
ricular activities of their own. 

Some may argue that for ade- 
quate relaxation teachers should 
get away from the printed page. 
Reading for enjoyment is, how- 
ever, something quite apart from 
the use of books as teaching tools. 
The very act of reading, the quiet, 
relaxing, peaceful relationship be- 
tween book and reader, is different 
from any relationship felt during 
work or play. 

Books and good reading offer to 
teachers an invitation to escape 
from the realities of the moment; 
they offer peace and quietude to 
take the place of tension; they hold 
out the promise of enjoyment at the 
end of a crisis-packed day. 

The infinite variety of reading 
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matter is in itself one of the great 
satisfactions of reading. Some teach- 
ers will read widely in all fields of 
knowledge and literature, letting 
one book lead on to another like 
successive bursts of a rocket; yet 
others will read “catch as catch 
can”—a good mystery story today, 
a biography tomorrow, a book with 
philosophical overtones next week. 

Moods are varied and change 
rapidly. The test in reading for 
pleasure is whether the reading 
matter brings the satisfactions that 
the mood of the moment requires. 


Tue teacher who spends a part 
of his leisure time in reading for 
pleasure will find it easier to go 
forth to meet his classes with a re- 
freshed spirit and a relaxed mind 
and will thereby bring to his teach- 
ing more of the inspiration that 


). that task requires. 


Teachers who read well and wise- 
ly, whose reading becomes natural- 
ly a subject of conversation in or 
out of class, are capable of develop- 
ing in their students the desire to 
know and the healthy curiosity 
which the world so greatly needs. 

None of us lives in a tight little 
vacuum where all things are settled 
forever and a day or where we can 
sit back and placidly contemplate 
“the best of all possible worlds.” 
The private world in which each 
of us lives needs the continual re- 
freshing that comes with the entry 
of another’s personality, thoughts, 
and experiences. With reading, 
such an entry is made, new vistas 
are opened up on other modes of 
life, and new viewpoints on an in- 
finite variety of problems are dis- 
played. 

With reading, our whole outlook 
on life becomes larger, wider. We 
become bigger persons, more able 
to see our own world in proper 
perspective and more capable of 
inspiring others to enlarge their 
own visions and build for them- 
selves more meaningful lives. 

The teacher whose private world 
is refreshed by a familiarity with 
the best in poetry or drama, who 
has an intimate knowledge of those 
books which have meant most to 
man down thru the years, who 
keeps in close touch with what is 
good in today’s writing, has a God- 
given opportunity to open wide 
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gates for the minds, young and old, 
with which he daily comes into 
contact, 


In ovr society, teachers are ex- 
pected to be more familiar with 
public issues, to know more about 
the world around us, and to under- 
stand more fully the pressures of 
community life than are the major- 
ity of their fellow-citizens. 

Whether these are fair expecta- 
tions or not, there is here a chal- 
lenge that teachers should gladly 
accept. There are countless unscru- 
pulous individuals and organiza- 
tions who would .pay dearly for 
such an opportunity to “explain” 
such problems to suit their own 
special pleadings. 

It is a precious gift, this gift of 
the still malleable and impression- 
able minds of our young people. 
To be worthy of it, teachers have 
a responsibility to read widely the 
best thought on all sides of public 
issues. Only thru such reading and 
thru being familiar with what is 
available in books and in responsi- 
ble journals of opinion are they to 
be able to understand the varying 
opinions and to present them in 
an unprejudiced manner in the 
classroom. 

And teacuers need to be well 
read on public issues for reasons 
extending beyond the classroom. 
They are leaders in the community. 
They have an opportunity, greater 


Don’t sell your books and keep 
your diplomas. Sell your diplo- 
mas, if you can get anyone to buy 
them, and keep your books. 
—Walter B. Pitkin 


than that given to any other one 
group, to direct community life 
along desirable channels. 


T Hose of us who want to become 
good neighbors to our fellow man 
need, as a part of our personalities, 
a large measure of understanding 
and human sympathy; understand- 
ing for his point of view when it 
differs from our own, sympathy 
when he searches for answers to 
problems that face him. 

The good reader, the constant 
reader, inevitably draws from his 
reading a deep consciousness of 


other people and a tolerance for 
the quirks and foibles that are a 
part of all of us. In his reading, he 
comes objectively up against a great 
variety of human experiences, ex- 
periences in which he participates 
from the sidelines and upon which 
he exercises his judgment uninflu- 
enced by any close personal inter- 
est. 

Such reading may be in the field 
of fiction where he meets an entire 
array of human wants and aspira- 
tions, successes, and defeats. Or it 
may be in the field of biography, 
where he not only gains knowledge 
of one individual's life but also 
learns much of value about the 
whys of human behavior in a given 
situation. 

Such understanding and sympa- 
thy are necessary attributes of all 
men of good will, but few of us 
have the multiplied daily opportu- 
nities to apply them with as many 
varying personalities as do teachers. 

The teacher whose reading is 
continually being enlivened with 
new opportunities to observe “book 
people” facing unusual and diffi- 
cult situations becomes better pre- 
pared to offer guidance and help 
when individuals—adults or stu- 
dents—come to ask for understand- 
ing and guidance in their own 
problems of daily living. 


Gisert Hicuer has said, ““Teach- 
ing is inseparable from learning.” 
So too, it seems to me, is teaching 
inseparable from reading. 

Teachers need to read in order 
to have well-rounded personalities 
that are congenial and that attract 
other equally interesting and well- 
rounded personalities. Teachers 
need to read in order that the world 
surrounding them may be a famil- 
iar place with familiar faces and 
people, one in which they will find 
themselves at home and at ease in 
any situation. 

Teachers need to read in order 
that their minds, from which other 
minds are to gain strength and wis- 
dom, may be ever alert. They need 
to read so that the full force of 
their abilities and personalities 
may reach out and lead those who 
have been entrusted to them on to 
ever-new heights of good living, 
self-development, and learning. 


# # 
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Children Who Move 
with the Crops 


I’ Fresno County when the cot- 
ton bolls begin to whiten the 
great fields of this California valley 
in early fall, the quickening tempo 
of harvest takes over. This is the 
busy season for schools as well as 
for farms and gins, as migrant fam- 
ilies pour in from every direction 
to help get the crop in. Suddenly 
at every school door, children ap- 
pear by the dozens, by the hun- 
dreds. The “cotton kids” are here 
again. 

Such an influx brings about the 
unbelievably difficult problem of 
providing housing, equipment, and 
teachers for a school population 
that may double or triple; building 
an educational program for chil- 
dren who will be at all stages on 
the educational ladder and who 
may speak no English at all outside 
school; finding a way to supply 
food, shoes, medical care, or other 
basic necessities so that children 
can attend school. All this must be 
done on the run, before the chil- 
dren are gone again. 

This annual crisis could be han- 
dled with relatively little difficulty 
either by treating the newcomers 
as visitors and marking time until 
they leave us, or by trying to fit 
them into the pattern of a tradi- 
tional school program. 

But when a school takes a 
straight look at what the children 
are learning, when school people 
accept real responsibility for these 
children, realizing that these frag- 
mentary experiences are all the edu- 
cational opportunity they will have, 
then something must happen to the 
curriculum. 


Mrs. Wood is consultant in audio-visual 
education for the Fresno County, Cali- 
fornia, schools. Her experience as di- 
rector of Fresno County’s project in the 
Educational Program for Migrant Chil- 


dren furnished t 


background for this 
article. 
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Four years ago, 19 school dis- 
tricts of western Fresno County 
joined together in a project to do 
just this. Administrators formed 
themselves into a council to ex- 
amine their problems, to explore 
better ways of working, and to pool 
their findings. Teachers, nurses, at- 
tendance and child-welfare people, 
and other school workers helped to 
identify common problems and 
formed committees to find or de- 
velop new materials and methods. 

Emphasis was placed upon ob- 
taining creative ideas from individ- 
ual classrooms and sharing them 
thru regional conferences, newslet- 
ters, duplication and distribution 
of trial materials, and coordinated 
study and experiment. 

By working together, schools have 
been able to reinforce one another’s 
efforts. Perhaps just as important 
is the stimulation which has come 
from the project to take a fresh 
look at children’s needs, to exper- 
iment with ideas, and constantly 
to evaluate school practices in terms 
of what is happening to children. 


HELEN COWAN WOOD 


Wuart is happening to children? 

Sometimes it is heartbreaking to 
realize that there is no possible way 
for schools to give children the edu- 
cation they need in these bits and 
pieces, with only part-time attend- 
ance. And the best of schools can- 
not make up for poor housing, lack 
of health care, and some of the 
other disadvantages so common to 
the migratory way of life. 

On the other hand, efforts made 
by the schools show definite results 
when the curriculum is realistically 
based on a direct study of chil- 
dren’s needs. 

If the health teaching is effec- 
tive, children try more foods in the 
cafeteria, the local stores sell more 
milk, and more families come to 
the clinic. When the safety teaching 
is good, there are fewer accidents 
in the fields and less broken glass 
and metal in the cabin yards. If 
the program for encouraging the 
use of English is right, children 
will talk more freely in class and 
speak English more often when 
they are on the playground. 


Industrial-arts programs are of unusual vitality and emphasize, among 
other things, skills with hand tools and use of inexpensive materials. 
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This teacher takes time to make a new child feel welcome. 


When children are finding pur- 
pose and reality in their school 
work, the attendance record im- 
proves. If they are accepting new 
goals for themselves, the registra- 
tion at high school goes up. 


Because it was decided that the 
basic method of improvement 
should be for pupils to work on the 
problems which seem most immedi- 
ate and important to them, a 
different kind of program is de- 
veloping in each school, even in 
each classroom. 

However, in spite of the differ- 
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ence, everyone agreés on one point, 
which was expressed in this way by 
a superintendent: “These children 
will have the best education we 
can give them, whether they are 
here for three days or for three 
months.” 

In working toward this goal, the 
various programs are developing 
certain basic similarities. A welcom- 
ing attitude—a warm spirit which 
children can feel—is a planned part 
of all programs. It is built into the 
registration and assignment proce- 
dures, into the daily program in 
each room, into the curriculum it- 


self. It comes, too, from orienta- 
tion of new teachers which helps 
them to understand these children, 
from provision of enough space and 
materials, from small enough classes 
so that teachers can meet the situ- 
ation without anxiety. 

Everyone has helped to make this 
possible—the teacher who, with his 
class, wrote a welcome song to sing 
to newcomers, the children who or- 
ganized reception committees, the 
administrator who revised the bus 
schedule and changed club pro- 
grams from after-school to the noon 
hour so that camp children could 
take part in more activities. 

Making the curriculum meaning- 
ful leads to many changes. Class- 
rooms take on new vitality as teach- 
ers search for new ways to give 
children firsthand experiences they 
lack, opportunity to organize and 
express their ideas. 

More and more, these classrooms 
become workrooms, with materials 
of all kinds for experimenting, for 
constructing, for carrying on active, 
purposeful learning. Each item of 


Home visits to migratory work- 
ers’ cabins help the teacher 
to know the children’s needs. 


the curriculum is examined critical- 
ly for its significance to these boys 
and girls, and the most important 
are given priority. 


Quick pinpointing of children’s 
needs is essential when the young- 
sters are going to be in a school 
only a short while. 

Survey instruments of many kinds 
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are used. A systematic analysis of 
reading, writing, and number skills 
during the child’s first days in 
school is part of the regular pro- 
cedure at all grade levels. All 
schools emphasize the importance 
of seeing that each child works at 
a level where he can make success- 
ful progress. 

A variety of materials is available 
to teachers thru the county library 
system. For the skills, children are 
grouped at several levels within the 
classroom. Most schools have set 
up some type of special instruction 
in reading for children whose needs 
cannot be met in a regular class- 
room. 

Teaching English gets special em- 
phasis in those schools where as 
many as 50% of the children may 
speak Spanish at home. A system- 
atic program of teaching English 
is carried on in small groups in the 
first grade and kindergarten, in ad- 
dition to a broad program of vocab- 
ulary-building activities. 

In all grades, teachers keep in 
mind the need to build concepts 
and vocabulary and to help with 
pronunciation. Children are stimu- 
lated to use English as much as pos- 
sible, adding it to their Spanish as 
a second language. 

Learning for home and family 
living is unmistakably important 
for these children. Homemaking 
programs for upper-grade boys and 


girls are now available in practical- 


ly every school, with experiences 
that include child care, home nurs- 
ing, planning sound diets with 
available foods, remaking clothing, 
building furniture from inexpen- 
sive materials, and other skills 
which can be used immediately. 

Industrial-arts programs are also 
of unusual vitality, emphasizing 
skills with hand tools and such ma- 
terials as wood, concrete, and brick; 
operation, care, and repair of sim- 
ple machines and appliances; in- 
troduction to the tractor, to elec- 
tricity, and to plumbing problems. 
These experiences are designed for 
immediate practical use at home 
and as essential background for jobs 
in an increasingly mechanized agri- 
culture. 

Health and safety education is 
a part of the curriculum from kin- 
dergarten up. It is tied to the 
school’s health services and to the 
cafeteria program, and constantly 
reflects new needs as they are re- 
ported from home visits. This edu- 
cation has a way of reaching out 
beyond the school to the family. 
As one mother told the nurse, 
“Everything that boy of mine learns 
at school he teaches us at home.” 


Wuen children have so few roots, 
a good guidance program is indis- 
pensable. The first step in helping 
children develop goal: is to build 
their self-respect and confidence, so 
often undermined by frustrating 


In a typical camp cabin moved to the school grounds, youngsters 
learn how to make a cabin more comfortable and attractive. 





































































experiences in unsuitable school 
situations, 

To do this, we make every effort 
to give each child proper placement 
in our schools. We also do our best 
to help him get proper placement 
in the next school he will attend. 

When his family moves on, he is 
given a transfer packet containing 
information about his grade level, 
health, and special interests or abili- 
ties. Achievement-test scores and 
confidential data such as informa- 
tion on adjustment problems are 
sent on request to the new school. 

Since migrant children have a 
limited knowledge of possible voca- 
tions and the preparation needed 
for them, teaching about workers 
and jobs is included as part of the 
curriculum wherever possible, and 
a unit on occupations is introduced 
in the seventh grade. 

The value of education is partic- 
ularly stressed because many of 
these children do not have the op- 
portunity to learn it in their homes 
and neighborhoods. This emphasis 
bore dramatic fruits in one school 
last year: Where 10 years before not 
one graduate got to high school, in 
1957 every one of the 60 children 
who finished eighth grade was reg- 
istered in the high school. 


Yes, 10 years have seen many 
changes in the schools at the foot 
of our Coast Range Mountains. No 
longer are there shacks serving as 
schools at the camp sites; the chil- 
dren are transported by bus to the 
central schools. One modern new 
building after another has gone up 
to replace the old schoolhouses, and 
wings have been added to other 
buildings, so that classes can be 
small enough for real learning. 

Weekly delivery service from the 
central county library and audio- 
visual department brings teachers 
their choice of the most modern 
instructional materials. 

We count these gains with the 
very clear realization of how far we 
fall short of the goals we accept for 
ourselves. There will be work to do 
here as long as there are children 
with needs. But it is encouraging 
to be able to see some progress, to 
have this definite evidence that our 
work as teachers and administrators 
has tangible results in greater op- 
portunities for children. + # 
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Tell Me Not. 


in Mournful 
Numbers 


WILLIAM BRUCE CAMERON 


EACHERS tend to regard the stat- 
W isticlas as Alice’s dormouse, 
Svengali, or Soapy Smith, depend- 
ing upon whether they are reading 
his articles, watching him play the 
calculating machine, or suffering 
from the bill of goods he has sold 
the school administration. 

Altho few teachers have either 
time or inclination to develop do- 
it-yourself familiarity with ad- 
vanced statistical procedures, it is 
clear that a better understanding of 
what the statistician does could 
help avoid quarrels over points of 
no real importance, and also pre- 
vent being taken in by phony sta- 
tistics. 

Statistics are used to describe and 
predict, when large quantities of 
data are available which can be 
counted or measured. Counting 
sounds easy until we actually at- 
tempt it, and then we quickly dis- 
cover that often we cannot recog- 
nize what we ought to count. Num- 
bers are no substitute for clear def- 
initions, and not everything that 
can be counted counts. But once 
we can count, then we can use one 
number to describe all the other 
numbers. 

Such descriptive statistics include 
averages, ratios, and percentages, 
which most of us learned to use by 


Dr. Cameron is head of the 
of Sociology, Bradley University, Peoria, 
Illinois. This article (at the request of 
Journal editors) is patterned after “The 
Elements . Statistical Confusion,” 
which Dr. Cameron wrote for the 
spring 1957 Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors. 
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the seventh grade and have been 
misusing ever since. 


Ratios and Percentages 


In ratios, we express the number 
of one class of objects in terms of 
the number of some other (e.g., one 
teacher to each 25 students). The 
meaning of this, of course, depends 
first of all on how we counted 
teachers and students. To avoid ar- 
gument, we might better redefine 
our units as people who meet 
classes, and enrollees. 

Also we must remind ourselves 
that real persons do not necessarily, 
if indeed ever, confront each other 
in the frequencies that ratio sug- 
gests. The ratio is merely a guess 
as to the most likely arrangement 
to expect by chance, and contrary 
to the opinion of some people, 
school affairs rarely proceed entire- 
ly by chance. 

One of the most useful modifica- 
tions of the ratio is percentage, or a 
ratio standardized to a base of 100. 
A minimum of four mathematical 
operations have been performed to 
obtain a percentage: Two classes of 
events have been counted, the fre- 
quency of one has been divided 
into the frequency of the other, and 
the result has been multiplied by 
100. 

Considered in this way, it is ob- 
vious that there is plenty of room 
for simple errors, but the simplest 
of all is the bland acceptance of the 
end figure as a kind of real object 
having a constitution of its own. 
People tend to treat percentages 


like horses, or houses, or pebbles, 
rather than high-powered abstrac- 
tions. 

A parable: A teacher took a job 
at X school, and the second year he 
received a raise of 10%. The third 
year the board cut everyone’s salary 
10%. “Oh well,” the teacher said 
philosophically, “easy come, easy 
go. I’m right back where I started.” 
Not if he was a math teacher, he 
didn’t! 

If this example trapped you, 
figure it out on paper with a start- 
ing salary for the instructor of, say, 
$30,000, which is just as realistic 
as thinking that 10% equals 10%, 
if you have not first made certain 
that the two percentages are com- 
puted from the same, and reason- 
able, base. 

Sad to relate, many people naive- 
ly report percentages in newspa- 
pers, journals, speeches, and else- 
where without any definition of the 
base whatsoever: ‘““Things are look- 
ing better. Business volume is up 
10%!" Percent may mean penny 
ante. 


Averages 


Our society has so often eulo- 
gized man’s best friend that no one 
would conclude that a typical man- 
and-his-dog average three legs, but 
every day good average people 
make errors just as gratuitous on 
the average in using averages. To 
speak of the average height of a 
group of-men and women, or the 
average age of the audience at a 
grade-school play, may yield results 
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which, while less shocking, are fully 
as bizarre. 

As with most common statistical 
devices, few people really under- 
stand mathematically what the for- 
mulas mean; they develop a kind 
of mystical feel for their use. “Aver- 
age man” calls up an image of the 
man who lives across the alley. “Av- 
erage day” means one distinguished 
from the rest neither by drama nor 
by excessive monotony. In fact, 
most people’s approach to the 
whole business of averages is so 
intuitive that when the statistician 
writes “mean” they automatically 
translate it to “feel,” because the 
mean is meaningless. 

To be sure, the sophisticated 
(which includes all readers of this 
article) have learned that the “av- 
erage” includes medians and modes, 
and many even know that for some 
reason salaries are better discussed 
in terms of the median, but very 
few people have learned that there 
are times when you should not 
“take an average” at all. 

Most of us go ahead and take 
‘em on general principles, just as 
Grandpa took physic. Of course, 
when Grandpa had appendicitis, 
the physic killed him. You can’t go 
against nature that way. But nature 
is less prompt in punishing statis- 
tical errors, with the result that 
many folks develop a real talent 
for sin. 

It never pays to be as mean as 
you can. 


Correlation 


This is one of the handiest de- 
vices yet devised, and, correspond- 
ingly, one of the least understood. 
Unless you have had a course in 


statistics, you probably do not know 
the formulas for this one, which 
may be just as well, considering 
how many people take means, and 
how popular a catchword correla- 
tion has become. Most people think 
it is a high-powered word for cause. 
Actually, it is not. In fact, “it” is 
not anything; “it” is a “they.” 

While correlation customarily re- 
fers to Pearsonian r (because this is 
an easy formula for people with 
easy consciences) , there are numer- 
ous ways of computing correlations, 
each with subtly different mean- 
ings, but all with one thing in com- 
mon: Correlations are simply math- 
ematical statements about the de- 
gree to which some varying things 
tend (or don’t tend) to vary to- 
gether. 

John Stuart Mill painstakingly 
explained, a long time ago, that 
even when causes were somehow 
involved, you could not safely in- 
fer that one of the variables in the 
correlation was causing the other. 
But Mill is out of fashion these 
days, and correlations are popular. 
Perhaps a good example of spuri- 
ous causal reasoning might be the 
very high positive correlation be- 
tween the number of arms and the 
number of legs in most human 
populations, which clearly proves 
what I have claimed all along, that 
arms cause legs. 

There is na@_point in the math- 
fearing layman’s even trying to 
grasp when and how to use the 
various correlation formulas. You 
simply must study some mathemat- 
ics to gain even a hint of the re- 
strictions, because restrictions grow 
in part out of the kind of data with 
which you deal, and in part out of 
the mathematical assumptions you 
make in trying to do the job. 

If the mathematical assumptions 
are not met reasonably well by the 
data (and they almost never are) , 
the resulting statement about rela- 
tionships among the data is, in 
greater or lesser part, grounds for 
libel. But data, like nature, are 
slow to respond to statistical cal- 
umny. Just remember, there is a 
vast difference between being pur- 
sued and going together. 


The Normal Curve 
Most teachers have been exposed 
to the Normal Curve, usually in 


the form of an edict from the ad- 
ministration concerning the proper 
distribution of grades. In fact, in 
one institution some misguided ad- 
ministrator computed the percent- 
age distribution of grades for my 
class of six students and compared 
it to the proposed curve. 

The curve is what you might 
expect to find if the frequencies of 
events ranged around some mid- 
point purely by chance, like the 
impact points of artillery shells 
fired as exactly as possible at a 
given target. 

The mathematical specifications 
of the curve are complicated, but 
the basic point to remember is that 
this is a curve of chance occur- 
rences; in fact, some people call it 
the curve of error. If any factor, 
however small, consistently biases 
the possibilities of events, they will 
not group themselves in this sort of 
curve, and it is sheer tyranny for 
anyone to insist that they should 
do so. 

It is true that over a large num- 
ber of cases (say 10,000) of students 
taking a given test with a similar 
background of ability and interest, 
the grades will “approximate” this 
sort of curve. But the principle on 
which the curve is predicted says 
explicitly in fine print that any 
given small portion (sample) of 
those 10,000 (universe) might pile 
up at either end or in the middle, 
or be found scattered all over it 
from here to Hoboken. 

This small sample, Colleague, is 
your class and mine, and it may not 
be just your imagination—it is 
perfectly possible, statistically—that 
they really are all F’s this year! An- 
other year they may be all A’s. 

Keep your eye on those curves. 
Some of them are bean balls! 


Stix and Stones 


Some call it stix and some call it 
stat, and sour-graping vulgarians 
call it sadistics. Call it what vou 
will, statistics is a fascinating field 
of study with sound and useful ap- 
plications ranging from bacteriol- 
ogy to logistics and from social psv- 
chology to modern physics; but the 
user must observe the same basic 
restrictions that apply to man’s 
earliest and simplest tools: The 
sharper the knife, the easier it is 
to get yourself cut. #+ + 
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Explorer | and the Public School 


WENTY years ago boys in every 

town dreamed about the most 
fantastic of all frontiers — outer 
space. Today, America’s first earth 
satellite, Explorer I, is the dream 
come true for 16 young men. 

Challenging problems in elemen- 
tary-school arithmetic classes started 
some curious minds wondering in 
California and Massachusetts and 
Maryland. Rudimentary scientific 
principles learned in high schools 
in Ohio and Minnesota and Texas 
helped form the base for incredible 
imaginings soon to become fact. 

When Explorer I was successfully 
fired into its orbit, editors and com- 
mentators were generous in their 
praise of “the military men, foreign 
scientists, and others” who directed 
the project. But, inevitably, many 
teachers asked for more informa- 
tion: “What part did the public 
schools play in this intellectual 
achievement?” 

This question was asked again 
and again by teachers who have 
heard blame for many of our 
national shortcomings almost sum- 
marily placed upon their work in 
the public schools. Soon one educa- 
tor decided that he would find out 
for himself. 

W. Harold Kingsley, for many 
years public-relations director of 
the California Teachers Associa- 
tion, went looking for the answer 
on one of his first assignments as 
West Coast correspondent for the 
new newsletter, Education U.S.A., 
published by the National School 
Public Relations Association and 
the NEA Division of Press and 
Radio Relations. 


He vearnep that Explorer I was 
basically the product of two groups. 
The Army Ballistic Missile Agency 
at Huntsville, Alabama, provided 
the first-stage propulsion with a 
modified Redstone rocket. The Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory of the Cali- 


Mr. Erhard is assistant director, NEA 
Division of Press and Radio Relations. 
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fornia Institute of Technology sup- 
plied the high-speed stages of pro- 
pulsion, the satellite itself, the satel- 
lite instrumentation, and some of 
the ground-tracking and receiving 
stations. 

In its first edition in mid-Feb- 
ruary, Education U.S.A. reported 
that 16 brilliant young scientists 
from the JPL were largely responsi- 
ble for the satellite project. Fifteen 
of them are graduates of American 
public schools. Only one man, lab- 
oratory director William H. Pick- 
ering, is not an American, and he is 
a public-school product of New Zea- 
land and a graduate of Cal Tech. 


Typicat of these young men is 
Jack E. Froehlich, 37-year-old de- 
partment head of design and power 
plants at the Jet Propulsion Lab- 
oratory, where he has worked since 
1949. Froehlich was born in Stock- 
ton, California, went to Theodore 
Roosevelt Grammar School in Bur- 
bank, and was graduated from Bur- 
bank High School. Later he re- 
ceived a B.S. in méchanical engi- 
neering and a Ph.D. in aeronautical 
engineering, both at Cal Tech. In 
the recent satellite program, he 
served as project director. 

The satellite-producing top ech- 
elon includes nine other graduates 
of California public high schools: 

Henry L. Richter, Jr., 31, Lo- 
mita, coordinator for Internation- 
al Geophysical Year experiments; 
Robert J. Parks, 36, Newport 
Beach, supervisor of environmental 
lab work, testing equipment to de- 
sign components to stand launching 
shock and rigors of- space; Eber- 
hardt Rechtin, 32, Redondo Beach, 
consultant; Manfred Eimer, native 
of Austria, 33, Los Angeles, assistant 
supervisor of satellite observations; 
John C. Porter, 31, Los Angeles, 
supervisor of data-analysis section; 
Allen E. Wolfe, 35, Oakland, super- 
visor of electric circuitry in missile 
operations; Robertson Stevens, 36, 
San Diego, development of the 


satellite and microlock antenna; 
John G. Small, 38, San Rafael, in 
charge of missile operations, super- 
vising mechanics, design, and field 
preparations; and Karl W. Linnes, 
35, Los Angeles, supervisor of de- 
velopment of the microlock track- 
ing stations. 

Graduates of Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Ohio, Minnesota, and 
Texas public-school systems respec- 
tively are: Frank E. Goddard, Jr., 
43, Attleboro, Massachusetts, super- 
visor of wind-tunnel work on con- 
figuration of Jupiter-C; Samuel E. 
Benesch, 34, Baltimore, supervisor 
of data reduction; Albert R. Hibbs, 
34, Chillicothe, Ohio, supervisor of 
satellite observations; Homer J. 
Stewart, 43, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
consultant; and Walter K. Victor, 
36, Abilene, Texas, head of flight 
and ground electronic instrumenta- 
tion. 


Tue American scientists are prod- 
ucts of our schools between the De- 
pression and World War II. They 
vigorously pulled the technical 
threads together in the dramatic 
project. From the time the Depart- - 
ment of Defense directed the 
ABMA and JPL to go ahead, there 
were only 80 days until the success- 
ful firing took place. 

This intellectual challenge was 
taken in stride by the men whose 
education had long since changed 
their scientific efforts from the hap- 
hazard to the predictable. In fact, 
the laboratory director said they 
were usually one jump ahead of 
schedule. “It doesn’t sound like a 
great deal of time to get ready to 
fire a satellite, but we were con- 
fident that it could be done,” Dr. 
Pickering said. 

And so the universal American 
schoolboy dream of sending up the 
highest Fourth-of-July rocket 
achieved reality thru advanced in- 
tellectual training built on a solid 
foundation—the American public 
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ANY old-time fairy tales begin, 
M “Once upon a time there were 
three brothers.” Often in these 
stories the hardhearted father was 
forcing his sons to leave home to 
seek their fortunes, or the two 
older brothers were jealous of the 
youngest brother and made it as 
difficult as possible for him to find 
his fortune. 

Today's stories for young people 
are usually quite different—they 
show the fun and importance of 
living together as a happy family. 

Some of the books you may have 
read which deal with family life 
are Miracles on Maple Hill, The 
Latch Key Club, and Mrs. Piggle 
Wiggle’s Magic. 

In Miracles on Maple Hill, a 
city boy and his sister give up a 
fine big school and their city 
friends to live in the country so 
that their father will have a better 
chance to recover from an illness. 

In The Latch Key Club, a larger 
family of brothers and sisters move 
into a poorer section of the city to 
help their parents save money. 

In the humorous Mrs. Piggle 
Wiggle books, boys and girls who 
forget, interrupt, “can’t find,” show 
off, or otherwise try the patience of 
their families are cured. 

Altho these are very different 
stories, all of them show that it 
takes patience, cooperation, con- 
sideration, and often self-sacrifice 
to produce a happy family life. 

Can you write a story telling 
about your family and the kind of 
a family member you are? That, of 
course, is a big undertaking, but if 
you will use the following form, 
you can quickly and easily tell your 
story. Just fill in the blanks, and 
when two statements are printed in 
black type, draw a line under the 
one which comes closest to describ- 
ing the way you usually behave. 

O.K., author, get going! And be 
honest with yourself. Even your 
teacher need not see what you 
write if you don’t want to turn in 
your story. 
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MY STORY 


OncE upon a time—this very 
time, in fact—there is a family 
named . In addition 
to myself, the members of this fam- 
OO BIG petrcitisiennintninnly * dactienisoeaaiestepiiibiny 

yp ntieocpetbineaicceny-- Sn 
our pet 

Generally when I get up in the 
morning, I snap at the other mem- 
bers of my family like an angry 
pup or I smile like a toothpaste ad. 


Often when I leave for school, 
I also leave my room looking like 


a litterbug’s lair or I try to leave 
my room as neat as a soldier’s tent. 

After school, I report home 
promptly unless I have permission 
to do something else or I do as I 
please just so I get home for sup- 
per. 

Most of my time at home is di- 
vided between regular, helpful 
duties and the things I want to do 
or is spent just about as I please. 

Sometimes I want to do things of 
which my parents do not approve. 
Often when not allowed to have 
my way, I get very angry and 
sulk or I try to understand my par- 
ents’ point of view. 

The next time such a situation 
comes up, I must try harder to 
make my parents look like a pair 
of old meanies or I should try to 
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Adapted from drawings by third- 
and fotrth-eraders, Walnut Hill 
School, Fairfax County, Virginia 








suggest something satisfactory both 
to my parents and to me. 

In our home there are some 
things which belong especially to 
me, and some which the family 
uses together. I try to be generous 
or I am often selfish about letting 
others share my toys and books. I 
try to share or to keep for myself 
the TV, the most comfortable 
chair, the daily comics, the newest 
magazine. 

I frequently or almost never mis- 
place my own belongings. 

I always or seldom remember 
to ask permission before rummag- 
ing in someone else’s drawer or 
closet for something I want to bor- 
row. 

I think I have the right to boss 
my younger brothers and sisters 
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around or I think it is my respon- 
sibility to help the younger mem- 
bers of my family learn to take 
care of themselves and to play and 
work harmoniously together. 


Because I am —..____..._ (thé 
youngest child—the oldest child— 
not very strong) I think I should 
have special privileges, such as be- 
ing allowed to have the breast of 
the chicken and the front seat of 
the car or I think I should try very 
hard not to behave selfishly. 

In general, I think I get along 
well or poorly with my family. 

Note to author: If you have un- 
derlined the word poorly, write a 
short last chapter telling what you 
think you can do to help your fam- 
ily live more “happily ever after.” 


RELATED CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


Dramatize two contrasting scenes: one 
from a story where family relations were 
bad, such as the unkind treatment of Cinder- 
ella by her stepsisters; one from a story in 
which kindness and consideration are shown. 

Watch for other stories which show how 
families learn to live happily together. See 
how long a list the class can make of such 
books read both at home and at school. Ask 
your school or your community library te 
errange a special shelf for books of this 
type. 

In class discussions, explore ways to 
handle fairly some of the questions that may 
lead to family arguments, such as the size 
of weekly allowances, or whether to tune 
in a ball game or a movie on TV. 


TO THE TEACHER 


The purpose of this centerspread is to 
help boys and girls in the third and fourth 
grades think systematically and construc- 
tively about some of the everyday situations 
which affect harmonious family life, and 
ebout their own roles as worthy members of 
the family. 

The material was prepared by Carolyn 
Planck of the Journal staff in cooperation 
with NEA departments of Home Economics 
and Elementary School Principals and the 
NEA consultant for elementary education. it 
has been pretested by a combined third- and 
fourth-grade class taught by Jane Miner, 
Walnut Hill School, Fairfax County, Virginia. 

Reprints, 5¢ each. No orders accepted for 
less than $1. Order from NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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veERY local school, every class- 
E room, is a laboratory in which 
the learning process can be im- 
proved and made both more fruit- 
ful and more enjoyable. 

We've always known this, of 
course, but visits to schools in just 
one large metropolitan county in 
Florida, during a research study 
financed by the Kellogg Founda- 
tion, reimpressed us with its truth. 
Particularly have we been im- 
pressed by the ingenious ways in 
which schools make the most of 
what they have in order to give 
that extra touch to teaching, with- 
out burdening their budgets. 

This do-it-yourself-with-what- 
you-have approach ranges from im- 
aginative use of the school plant to 
practices in community relations. 
Whatever the area, the results of 
creative ideas are unusually fruitful 
in terms of the over-all school pic- 
ture. 


School Facilities 


The desire to make the school 
an appealing learning environment 
finds expression in many ways. An 
elementary school, for example, 


has a hopscotch court laid out on 


Dr. Hines is coordinator of research 
studies and professor, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Florida, Gainesville. 
Mrs. Grobman is editorial assistant on 
the research staff at the university. 


the sidewalk leading to the main 
entrance. “We feel that when the 
child first steps out of the car onto 
the front sidewalk, his feelings 
about the school are affected,” the 
principal explains. 

A number of old buildings are 
made attractive thru plantings. At 
one school, even the _first-graders 
help plant grass; the lawn is 
“their” lawn. Fifth-graders plant 
trees each year—a project resulting 
in a lovely pine grove on the school 
grounds. 

Other grades have used the 
grounds for such special subject- 
related projects as constructing a 
sundial or using different kinds of 
rocks from all parts of the country 
to build a bird bath. To help geog- 
raphy learning, one fish pond is in 
the shape of the county; another, 
the state. The area adjoining the 
lunchroom is devoted to some 
of the less common food-bearing 
bushes and trees. Here, too, are 
several outdoor cages for pets 
which the children bring to school 
for a visit. 

Outdoor classrooms—tables and 
benches in a convenient cluster— 
are a frequent sight and provide 
pleasant learning situations. 

A new lunchroom annex in an 
elementary school has an ingenious 
solution to the problem of making 
the serving counter high enough 


for the cafeteria personnel and low 
enough for the youngsters. 

The kitchen is built several 
inches lower than the dining area, 
with ramps joining the two. Thus, 
the serving counter is a convenient 
height for both children and kitch- 
en staff. 


Pupil and Teacher Activities 


We found future-teacher organ- 
izations flourishing in many ele- 
mentary schools. The members of 
these organizations have a clear 
responsibility in the school. Fifth- 
and sixth-graders, they are sched- 
uled to read stories to the junior 
primary grades for 15 to 20 min- 
utes each day. 

These same children may also 
be used briefly as substitutes when 
a teacher must leave the room. The 
amount of time any child may put 
in is carefully limited, so that the 
experience is one of enrichment, 
with no loss or injury to his regular 
school work. 

Weekly conferences are held with 
these youngsters; they discuss what 
they are doing and any of their 
problems. This tends to reduce 
some of the difficulties the children 
are facing and gives them a sense 
of security. 

One principal reports using a 
child—unusually intelligent but 
apathetic about her studies—as a 
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Left: 


Members of a future-teachers club discuss 


their teaching experiences in the primary grades. 


Below: A junior projectionist and his assistant 
are responsible for showing motion pictures. 





teacher substitute in the lower 
grades. Results were exceptional. 
Not only was the child able to han- 
dle the classroom situation well, 
but her general attitude toward 
school work improved. 

Other schools have future-librar- 
ian associations whose members 
help circulate books, make library 
exhibits, and mend old books. 

An elementary school has inter- 
ested its fifth- and sixth-grade boys 
in creative writing with an after- 
school Roy Rogers Story Club. 
Club members write their own ad- 
venture stories and read them to 
the rest of the group. 

Several schools give patrol girls 
the responsibility for organizing 
games for the first- and second- 
graders before school and in the 
afternoon while they are waiting 
for the school buses. 


Administrative Activities 


In order to get to know the chil- 
dren better, the principal in one 
school makes it a practice to have 
lunch with a different group of 
first-graders each day at the begin- 
ning of the school year. 

A “buddy” system for new teach- 
ers as well as for new pupils is used 
by another schoo] to make the tran- 
sition to a new situation more suc- 
cessful for the newcomer, and to 
reduce misunderstandings. 


In a relatively small school, 
teachers are encouraged to spend 
several days each year observing 
particularly skilled teachers in oth- 
er schools. The principal takes over 
classes to provide this opportunity. 

A high school has found its solu- 
tion to the acute shortage of math- 
ematics teachers by hiring two half- 
time teachers when it could not 
obtain one full-time teacher. This 
arrangement makes no particular 
difference to the student, since he 
has the same qualified teacher each 
day at the same hour. 

One principal sends around a 
bulletin the day before a faculty 
meeting listing the items to be dis- 
cussed. This prior announcement 
of the agenda gives faculty mem- 
bers time to mull over the topics, 
and discussion at the meeting is 
more to the point. 


Patron and Community 


Relations 


Schools, thru their work with 
parents, are in an effective position 
to recruit teachers, not only from 
the student body, but also from 
parents. 

Several schools report both fath- 
ers and mothers who became so 
interested and involved in school 
affairs while their children were in 
attendance that the parents re- 
turned to college for teacher educa- 


tion. They are now teaching in 
their own communities. 

To make the school more a part 
of the community, one school asks 
each parent to bring a friend or 
neighbor to school on visiting days, 
so all the adults in the community 
will have a chance to become famil- 
iar with the school and its activi- 
ties. 

Another public-relations proce- 
dure was used in an area. where 
school costs were causing criticism 
among businessmen. The school 
had its account books and budget 
available for inspection on visiting 
night. The scope of the school’s in- 
ternal finances was surprising to 
many visitors. 

Data on the county school budget 
and school tax income were also 
displayed. Here the businessman- 
father could see how much of his 
tax dollar the school was receiving 
and what was being done with it. 

The results reported were favor- 
able. A typical comment was, “I 
don’t see how you manage to make 
so little money go so far.” 


Tue creativity and imagination 
behind such ideas as these show 
how much can be accomplished at 
little or no extra cost when every- 
one pitches in to make schools bet- 
ter places for children to learn and 


grow. #+ # 


x TRAS that make a good school better 


Left: Children learn much about animals and 
about responsibility by caring for school pets. 
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Below: Future librarians help circulate books, 
make library exhibits, and mend old books. 





s I stood before my first eleventh- 
grade English class seven Sep- 
tembers ago, a full-fledged teacher 
at last, I enthusiastically looked 
over the 30 pupils whose lives I was 
going to mold, and my heart sang, 
“Mine! These are mine! I can do 
anything I want with them!” 

This power-mad era in my life 
was brief, but it was years before 
I realized that behind the silence 
and order of my first day of school 
were concealed 30 scouts recon- 
noitering enemy territory. In my 
case, the report must have gone 
back, “Sitting duck!” 

I was unprepared to cope with 
problems in classroom behavior. 
1 knew the history of educational 
philosophy; I was familiar with 
educational terminology; I accept- 
ed the principle of permissive at- 
mosphere. But no textbook or 
lecture had dealt with flying mis- 
siles, strange noises from unknown 
quarters, out-of-control discussions, 
chronic tardiness, impertinence, ef- 
frontery, or any of the other devices 
for retarding classroom progress. 


“Disciruine,” in its connotations 
of demand and punishment, of au- 


Miss Dodge is an lish teacher at 
Scarsdale (New York) Senior High 
School. 
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tocratic authority, went out of style 
about 25 years ago. But because to 
teach remains the paramount pur- 
pose of teachers, and since this pur- 
pose cannot be accomplished with- 
out classroom order, “discipline” 
is still necessary altho it wears a 
new and prettier dress. We see it 
walking abroad as “control.” 

Superintendents demand _teach- 
ers who can control students; 
boards of education dismiss teach- 
ers who lack classroom control. 

What, then, can new teachers do 
to deal with problems of classroom 
control? Teachers colleges and text- 
books have some helpful general 
discussion of the matter, altho they 
seldom go into detail about meth- 
ods. Articles in education journals 
may be useful, and advice from 
experienced teachers can provide 
aid. : 

However, since the very same 
classroom problem rarely arises 
twice, a pat answer or case history 
isn’t of much value. Furthermore, 
each teacher’s personality has a dif- 
ferent impact on students, and, 
therefore, each teacher is forced 
to discover his own particular way 
of handling a problem. 

I have found that the most sen- 
sible way to handle the matter of 
classroom control is by not allow- 


ing problems to develop in the 
first place. 

My brief but potent experience 
has revealed some general proce- 
dures which boys and girls have 
seemed to find fair and logical, and 
which I find helpful in preventing 
unpleasant classroom situations. 


Severav recent surveys of what 
students consider as the character- 
istics of a good teacher list fairness 
as a first requisite. This sounds 
simple. However, fairness involves 
constant vigilance on the teacher’s 
part, careful attention to consist- 
ency, faithful warning in advance, 
and several weeks of patient wait- 
ing while the students test and ob- 
serve. 

To say that a teacher is fair 
neither convinces students nor 
makes it true. Having dealt with 
adults for years, students have 
learned that adults are inconsist- 
ent, inattentive, moody, and capri- 
cious. 

Adults have severely punished 
youngsters on one day for an of- 
fense which, on another, merely re- 
ceives a reprimand. And knowing 
that every grownup has a weak 
spot, youngsters have coaxed their 
elders into or out of decisions, have 
gotten away with deeds under the 
noses of preoccupied parents and 
teachers, have successfully and 
fraudulently appealed to the sym- 
pathy of adults to win their desires. 

In short, boys and girls are what 
they are because of what adults, ad- 
vertently and inadvertently, have 
taught them in classrooms and out. 

If you want to build a reputation 
for fairness among your students, 
these principles may prove valu- 
able to you: 

Don’t threaten unless you can, 
and intend to, fulfil the threat. 
Don’t promise unless you can, and 
intend to, fulfil the promise. It 
will take only one _ unfulfilled 
threat or promise to assure your 
boys and girls that you are no ex- 
ception to their rapidly crystalliz- 
ing conviction that adults are 
three-quarters hot air. 

Don’t break a rule for anyone 
unless the entire class can see that 
it is an emergency. There are times 
when exceptions must, of course, 
be made; but when these cannot be 
postponed and handled in private 
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conference, the class should be al- 
lowed to see that an exception is 
necessary. 

Stick to school rules yourself. 
Frequently, it is not required that 
you observe them; however, do not 
break rules or equivocate before 
your students. If an assembly seems 
a waste of time, you can accomplish 
no good by going to sleep, “cut- 
ting,” or being obviously bored. If 
there is a tardy bell, observe it 
yourself. Don’t wander into your 
classroom late and expect your 
status to excuse you. 

Always tell students the truth. 
It is better to say that you don’t 
think they need to know than to 
risk being caught in even the most 
innocent and generous lie, and you 
will be amazed at how much the 
class can accept and understand. 

Your students will hang around 
after school to talk things over and 
will seek your advice on the most 
personal matters once they decide 
that you are honest. But if you are 
to win their confidence, don’t con- 
demn too quickly their sweeping 
generalizations or their denuncia- 
tion of the institutions most of us 
cherish. They must question every- 
thing. Let them! You and I have 
decided what we think about a 
good many things. They have that 
same right. But when they ask you 
what you think, tell them the truth. 

Keep your classroom rules short 
and simple. Don’t establish long 
lists of dos and don’ts, but make 
five or six basic and inclusive state- 
ments and then stick to them. 

Always make your demands clear 
to everyone ahead of time. Don’t 
give a pupil a chance to say: “But 
I was absent the day you gave us 
that!” Write your requirements 
and assignments on the board to 
be copied into notebooks, or give 
out mimeographed sheets. Then 
make absolutely certain that these 
instructions are understood. 


Tue students’ second requisite 
for a good teacher is knowledge of 
subject matter. If your boys and 
girls respect you as a person: who 
knows what he’s talking about, 
who is widely informed, and who 
works hard and consistently at his 
job, your problems in discipline 
will be fewer. 

Come to class each day prepared 
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to utilize every minute of the peri- 
od. As I think over the unpleasant 
situations I’ve experienced in class, 
I find that they almost invariably 
occurred because the students were 
not really busy. 

At least three different types of 
activity during one 50-minute pe- 
riod, such as a spelling quiz, a 15- 
minute discussion, and a short lec- 
ture, will provide variety and will 
keep students too well occupied to 
engage in class-disrupting enter- 
tainment. Always plan more than 
you can do in a period, so that if 
you see signs of boredom and rest- 
lessness, you can switch your ac- 
tivity and again avoid difficulty 
before it occurs. 


IN spre of all this golden advice, 
you will probably find some disci- 
plinary situations arising in your 
classes. These are best handled un- 
obtrusively on an individual basis. 

Don’t ask a student if he will 
stop an annoyance. He will feel 
compelled to answer you, and the 
answer will probably be impudent. 
Simply tell him to stop whatever 
he is doing and then go on with 
what you were doing at once with- 
out waiting for a retort. 

Any red-blooded student is aware 
that his friends are watching to 
see what will happen. If you give 
him the slightest opportunity to 
answer back, he will simply have to 
do so. Don’t appeal to him by sug- 
gesting or implying that he is dif- 
ferent from the others, that he has 
more ability than the others, or 
that he may expect sympathy be- 


“Stupidity does not 
run in our family!” 


cause he has a problem at home. 
Young people want to be treated 
as individuals, but not singled out 
as different—even if they are. 

I have found that normal] teen- 
agers deeply resent special treat- 
ment. For the most part, they do 
not understand why or how they 
get into painful situations, but they 
feel that in treating them as psy- 
chological cases, teachers and deans 
are exhibiting a total lack of un- 
derstanding and are making a crisis 
out of a crocus. 

Many high-school students will 
play on the sympathy of their 
teachers at every opportunity, and 
later kill themselves laughing at 
the teachers’ credulity. This arouses 
students’ contempt, which writes 
finis to classroom control. 

Your consistent refusal to accept 
late work or to make exceptions 
on the strength of tales of woe will 
be accepted with sheepish grins if 
you turn them away with, “Stop it! 
You're breaking my heart!” Parry- 
ing with a light and slightly flip- 
pant touch is often successful, as 
long as your foil is not dipped in 
the acid of sarcasm. Refusal to take 
a wheedling student seriously does 
not mean letting him—or the class 
—think you're ridiculing or belit- 
tling him. 


You should try to be pleasant, 
you may be amusing, but always be 
firm. Any new group of students 
probably will not accept the fact, at 
first, that you mean what you say. 
They will continue to search for 
weaknesses. Expect, too, that you 
won't be able to be perfectly cor- 
sistent all the time. 

But if students know that you 
are trying to be fair, if they can 
respect your knowledge and indus- 
try, and if they feel that you sin- 
cerely like them, they will be less 
interested in humiliating or an- 
noying you, in retarding class prog- 
ress, or in seeking amusement of an 
unpleasant nature during class 
time. In fact, given the right class- 
room climate, self-discipline will 
flourish in a gratifying way. 

Students will feel increasingly 
secure in your presence as they be- 
come more sure of their ground. 
When they know what to expect, 
they will feel happier and more 
comfortable, and so will you. # # 
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= we rae 
acta fit Pasa 


Purdue University Photo 


Modern technology has provided the teacher with 
many devices for teaching languages effectively. 


\ PORTRAYAL of Ben Franklin at 


the Court of Versailles, speak- 
ing fluent French. . . 

The presentation of the pageant 
of Christmas as it is celebrated in 
many lands, with familiar songs 
and dialogs sung and spoken in 
native tongues. . . 

The exchange of letters with pen- 
pals overseas, or even “spoken let- 
ters” on magnetic tapes. . . 

Such is the enlightened modern 
language course of today. No longer 
a mere linguistic exercise, language 
learning has recovered its original 
function of understanding other 
peoples’ words, thoughts, hopes, 
and daily lives. This is indeed an 
experiment in international living, 
the value of which has been proved 
many times over. 

Teachers can and do bring other 
countries to their classroom, and 
from there to the school assem- 
bly, and then into the community 
via the local radio or TV station. 


Dr. Hocking is head of the Department 
of Modern Languages, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. Mr. Mc- 
Kinney is a supervisor and critic of 
teacher-candidates at Purdue. 
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This is language in its societal 
and basic function, and it supplies 
the motivation for purposive learn- 
ing by doing. 


Mopern technology has provided 
the language teacher with as many 
devices for bringing foreign culture 
into the classroom as modern travel 
has given the tourist for getting to 
foreign lands. What the airplanes 
and the steamships do for the latter, 
the sound film and magnetic tape 
do for the teacher. 

Today he uses professional films, 
slides, and recordings which were 
made especially to bring the foreign 
country into the American class- 
room. Thus the student can “see 
it now’—and hear it, too. The 
movies, many of them in color, are 
authentic documents of daily life as 
filmed abroad. The recordings are 
by skilled native speakers. 

“Guided tours” of foreign lands, 
with foreign-language commentary 
by the teacher, can now be tailored 
to the needs and experiences of the 
class. A little inquiry usually reveals 
resources of color slides taken 
abroad by pupils and their parents. 


The proud owners are eager to 
share their slides and their experi- 
ences and to record on tape a well- 
coached commentary in the foreign 
language. From this, it is only a 
step to simple dialogs dramatizing 
the scenes shown by the slides. 

Foreign-made recordings of cur- 
rent events are becoming available, 
and the Encyclopédie Sonore (Li- 
brairie Hachette, 619 Bd. St. Ger- 
main, Paris Vle, France) provides 
outstanding discs, such as the dra- 
matic Trial of Jeanne d’Arc. 

Person-to-person exchanges often 
take the form of pen-pal letters. 
These are usually written in the 
students’ native language, since this 
encourages naturalness and frees 
the teacher from the tedious cor- 
recting of foreign-language epistles. 
“Spoken letters” on magnetic tape 
are even more personal and direct, 
and I understand that a “Society 
of International Tape-Worms’’ is 
thriving. Whether written or spok- 
en, the personal correspondence 
stimulates eager study for the best 
possible reason—to understand the 
other fellow. 

Exchanges of snapshots and sim- 
ple gifts then follow naturally, and 
students develop awareness and un- 
derstanding of another péople, as 
well as another language. ‘‘Foreign- 
ers” become people, and people be- 
come friends when we speak to 
them directly. 

Further insights into the lives of 
others are provided by the foreign 
equivalents of our popular maga- 
zines. Pictures and captions do 
much to teach vocabulary, and 
American ads written in a foreign 
language have a unique fascination. 
Slogans and sales talk need no trans- 
lation, and our students learn that 
“Duz does everything” in German, 
French, and Spanish! 


Tue foreign atmosphere is also 
captured by bestowing foreign 
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names on our students. In Spanish 
class, John and Mary are flattered 
by their new distinction as Juan 
and Maria, The foreign atmosphere 
is enhanced by tasteful displays and 
posters, and it can become almost 
hypnotic with the skilful use of dra- 
matization. When John is trans- 
formed into Juan, he lives the lan- 
guage as well as the role. Twenty 
years later, he will still know those 
“lines” perfectly. 

A similar feeling of kinship is 
provided by music. Students like to 
sing popular foreign songs of the 
day. Foreign-made recordings are 
available, frequently made by ar- 
tists with impeccable diction. 

A number of recent textbooks 
aim to present many facets of Euro- 
pean culture to our classrooms. 
They have attractive layouts, some- 
times with color pictures. The best 
of them give a professionally guided 
tour thru the foreign land by pre- 
senting literature, art, folklore, 
music, customs, and politics. 

Films, dramatics, recordings, pic- 
tures, songs, and fascinating books— 
these are not introduced into the 
language course just for entertain- 
ment. They are devices to enable 
our youngsters to live vicariously 
and imaginatively the lives of 
foreign children and to speak their 
language. Thus, prejudices are di- 
minished, authentic insights are 
developed, and wholesome attitudes 
toward others grow naturally. 

Another reason for creating the 
foreign atmosphere is to justify 
the classroom use of the foreign 
languages. To the adolescent, it 
seems childish and silly to struggle 
to say in German, “Please give me 
the chalk,” when everybody present 
knows English. But the foreign 
names, atmosphere, subject matter 
—all these make the use of the for- 
eign language seem natural. The 
dramatic illusion, on the one hand, 
or the imparting of genuine in- 
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formation, on the other, sets up 
a situation of true communication. 

Where communication is the pur- 
pose and motivation is keen, the 
teacher can minimize attention to 
grammatical mistakes that do not 
obscure the meaning. (This does 
not mean, of course, that the study 
of grammar is slighted.) 


WE nave all heard of the dear 
old lady in the book store who in- 
dignantly rejected the modernized 
version of the Bible, and demanded 
“the original English, just as Saint 
James wrote it.” Many pupils are 
equally naive, and assume that the 
Three Wise Men spoke English. 

These pupils are like the Irish 
stevedore in a waterfront restau- 
rant who was baffled by the strange 
chatter at an adjoining table. Not a 
word could he understand, but 
pomme de terre was repeated so 
often that he seized upon it. “What 
means it, pomme de terre?” he de- 
manded gruffly of his more worldly- 
wise companion. 

“Potato,” came the answer. 

“Then why dort’t he say potato?” 

Learning a foreign language can 
be a Copernican step toward un- 
derstanding language, as such. In- 
sight into the nature and function 
of language provides a new per- 
spective on English—on what it is 
and how it works. It is an eye-open- 
ing experience to see how our own 
language is the result of a beg, bor- 
row, and steal development, and 
that it is still growing. 

Students learn how our language 
has raided foreign camps to capture 
words that express new things and 
new ideas. And how rival camps 
have raided ours, capturing such 
novelties as “tobacco,” and “okay” 
—the most international of all 
words. 


Ovr students gain understanding 
of their own language and its his- 


torical development when 
learn that: 

1. The massive invasion of 
French at the time of the Norman 
conquest and occupation of Britain 
led to the many French words in 
our language. (No wonder that 
about two-thirds of our present 
language is “badly pronounced 
French,” as Talleyrand said.) 

2. The humbler natives of the 
British Isles continued to speak 
their native Anglo-Saxon, the com- 
mon coin of our language today. . 
This dual origin gave us our split- 
level doublets: ox, sheep, hog, as 
the peasant knew them; but beef, 
mutton, pork, to the upper class. 

3. Hundreds of common words 
are the contributions of modern 
life. Similarly, family names have 
been used only in modern times. 
Some persons chose their calling as 
their surname: Butcher, Baker, 
Chandler, Miller, Weaver. An- 
other group used their locations: 
Wood, Hill, Lane, or Grove. Still 
others liked patronymics; Johnson, 
Peterson, Williamson. And some 
names were sheer inventions— 
poetic like Himmelblau  (Sky- 
blue), or trivial, like Fingerhut 
(Thimble) . 

4. The discovery of the New 


they 


One helpful device is the tape 
recorder, which enables a student 
to listen to a foreign language as 
spoken by himself and by others. 


Purdue University Photo 
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World brought wealth to the Old 
not only in gold, but in exotic im- 
ports and their names. Such distinc- 
tive American articles as tomato 
and canoe had no counterparts in 
European languages. 

5. New discoveries and process- 
es frequently take the name of their 
inventors: diesel, sandwich, or 
macadam, for example. More fre- 
quent are the common nouns bor- 
rowed directly from another lan- 
guage, such as the Italian camera 
(meaning “room’’) and the Ger- 
man sauerkraut. 

6. Over a period of time such 
loan words may develop new mean- 
ings. A villa once was a country 
dwelling, and the servant who 
worked there was a villanus, or 
villan. Presently the term became 
associated with his rustic and crude 
appearance. From this, it was only 
a step to “ugly,” and such is the 
meaning today of French vilain. 
Our human tendency to judge by 
appearances eventually made 
“ugly” a moral judgment, and so 
“villain” came to mean “scoun- 
drel.” 


To unperstTAnp the other fellow’s 
language will not of itself assure 
friendship, but without that under- 
standing the task is difficult indeed. 
We must try to communicate with 
him thru his language. 

In our schools today, foreign- 
language teachers are using won- 
drous new resources to bring that 
other fellow across the ocean and 
into our classroom. We can see him, 
hear him, and live his life with him. 

Even among Americans, misun- 
derstandings caused by language 
are so constant as to suggest that 
we are speaking in different 
tongues (and in a sense, we are, as 
an English teacher will testify) . We 
have “remedial English” ad infini- 
tum, with students who are deaf 
and blind to good English trying to 
perceive and use good English. 

It may be that the study of a 
foreign language can also provide 
the necessary insights and the 
awareness of the native tongue that 
is otherwise too close to our prob- 
lem children—too much a part of 
them. Perhaps taking children on 
a linguistic trip abroad will enable 
them to see our language objective- 
ly and in perspective. + # 
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Information About College Scholarships 


isteD below are sources of both 
general and specific informa- 
tion about college scholarships. 


Financial Aid for College Stu- 
dents: Undergraduate, Theresa B. 
Wilkins. Includes summaries of 
scholarships, loans, and employ- 
ment opportunities available at 
institutions of higher education, 
1955-56, by state. Bulletin 1957, 
No. 18, 232p. $1. Superintendent 
of Documents (Supt. Doc.), U.S. 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 


Lovejoy-Jones College Scholar- 
ship Guide, Clarence E. Lovejoy 
and Theodore S. Jones. Gives facts 
about thousands of scholarships, 
fellowships, grants in aid, loan 
funds, assistantships, and _ scholar- 
ships sponsored by educational and 
fraternal groups and by govern- 
ment and industry. 1957. 123p. 
Paper, $1.25; cloth, $3.95. Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., 630 5th Ave., 
New York 20. 


American Universities and Col- 
leges, Mary Irwin, editor. Includes 
brief scholarship information. 7th 
ed., 1956. 1,210p. $12. American 
Council on Education, 1785 Mass. 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


American Junior Colleges, Jesse 
P. Bogue, editor. Includes brief 
scholarship information. 4th ed., 
1956. 584p. $8. American Council 
on Education, 1785 Mass. Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Scholarships, Fellowships and 
Loans, S. Norman Feingold, editor. 
Contains scholarships offered by 
schools, industries, foundations, 
and associations, and lists fields of 
interest in which scholarships are 
available. 1955 ed. 471p. $10. Bell- 
man Publishing Co., Cambridge 
38, Mass. 


American Foundations and 
Their Fields, survey by Wilmer 
Shields Rich. Describes 4,162 foun- 
dations, their purpose, current 
fields of interest, character of gifts 
available, and financial data. 7th 
ed., 1955. 744p. $35. American 


Foundations Information Service, 
527 Madison Ave., New York 22. 


Scholarships and Fellowships: A 
Selected Bibliography, Richard C. 
Mattingly. Annotated bibliography 
of 120 recent publications on finan- 
cial aid to college students. Bul- 
letin 1957, No. 7. 28p. 15¢. Supt. 
Doc. 


The College Handbook, pre- 
pared by College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board (Box 592, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey). Those colleges 
which use the tests of the College 
Entrance Examination Board sum- 
marize their aid programs. This 
handbook also contains a valuable 
section on academic requirements 
for admission. 1957-58. Pages xiii to 
xxxiv. $1.50. 


Scholarship Programs Using 
Service Offered by Educational 
Testing Service. Describes 70 schol- 
arship programs. Available on re- 
quest. Educational Testing Service, 
20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 


Guide to Information on Schol- 
arships for High School Students. 
Pamphlet which lists sources of 
scholarship information. 1957. Un- 
paged. Free. The President’s Com- 
mittee on Scientists and Engineers, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Information about special types 

of scholarships may be obtained by 
writing such organizations as: Com- 
mittee for Educational Grants and 
Scholarships, General Motors 
Corp., 3044 W. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 2; National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corp., 1580 Sherman Ave., 
Evanston, IIl.; Science Clubs of 
America, 1719 N St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
@ Caution to teachers: Remind 
your students to investigate thoroly 
all scholarships to make sure they 
understand any commitments that 
may be involved in receiving such 
grants. Also, remind your students 
that some colleges have very specific 
academic requirements for admis- 
sion which should be taken into ac- 
count when applying for scholar- 
ships. 
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INCE 1929, the U.S. Department of Commerce has 
S reported each year the average annual earnings of 
all workers for wages or salaries. This average in 
1956 represented 57 million employees. Fewer than 
20% were professional and managerial. Clerical, sales, 
and service workers, craftsmen and operatives, and 
laborers dominate the all-worker average salary. 

The average teaching salary is reported by the 
U.S. Office of Education and the NEA Research Divi- 
sion. It now represents 1.3 million public-school 
teachers—93% classroom teachers, 7% principals and 
other instructional personnel. 

Figure I shows that these two averages have never 
been far apart in the past 28 years. An encouraging 
trend is that in the years of great prosperity since 
1953 the average salary for teachers has been rising 
a little above the average for all workers. 

Figure I seems to show a tremendous increase in 
earnings for both groups. From about $1,400 in 1929, 
the averages rise to $4,207 for teachers and $4,021 
for all workers in 1956. Figure II, however, shows 
that price increases and federal income taxes have 
canceled much of the apparent gain. 

Against the oversimplified picture shown in the 
graphs, it must be remembered that progress is most 
uneven. Teachers in cities, especially large cities, 
have received smaller salary increases than those in 
other communities. Experienced teachers have ad- 
vanced less than beginning teachers. 

Nor do the graphs compare teachers with other 
professional groups. The U.S. Department of Com- 
merce formerly reported average net earnings of 
nonsalaried lawyers, physicians, and dentists. In 1951, 
the figures were: physicians, $13,432; lawyers, $8,855; 
dentists, $7,820. The average for teachers in 1951 was 
$3,235. 

At this time, every school district needs courageous 
leadership from classroom teachers, administrators, 
and the school board to move teachers’ salaries into 
the realm of professional recognition. # # 


Dr. Davis, formerly assistant director of the NEA Research 
Division, was named associate director on January 20. For 
further discussion of the subject of this article, see the Re- 
search Division Special Memo: Economic Status of Teachers 
in 1957-58. January 1958. 31p. 50¢. 
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«Te You think we will have more 
D fun building the boat or us- 
ing it?” asked John of his partner. 
“Building it,” said Frank with- 
out taking his finger off the trigger 
of the portable drill he was using 
to make holes for the boat’s brass 
screws. In a split second, and seem- 
ingly without thought, Frank had 
answered the fundamental ques- 
tion of why industrial arts is so 
valuable in the educational de- 
velopment of boys and girls. It gives 
them a chance to be creative. 

For Frank, the answer was not 
difficult; since the age of six he 
had had access to tools and a home 
workshop. He owed much of his 
dexterity and alertness to his work- 
shop experiences. 


Our highly technological civili- 
zation demands that every edu- 
cated person have some _ under- 
standing of “what makes the wheels 
go round.” Industrial arts is an in- 
valuable means of providing this 
broad understanding. It also plays 
an important role in a push-button, 
prefabricated society by giving 
young people opportunities to ex- 
perience the joy of planning, of 
building, and—in the true sense of 
the word—of creating. 

A good industrial-arts curricu- 
lum might be likened to a big 
stage where suitable representa- 
tive activities of the work of our 
industrial world can be carried on. 
Among these activities are drawing 
and planning (the application of 
mechanical drawing to such things 
as designing a house or a piece of 


Dr.. Goover is director of the Indus- 
trial Arts Department, California State 
Teachers College, California, Pennsyl- 
vania, and author of Drawing, Sketch- 
ing, and Blueprint Reading, a revised 
edition of which is to be published in 
1958 by McGraw-Hill. 
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—from boats to telescopes 


furniture) . These combined activi- 
ties make up the language of an in- 
dustrial civilization. 

Drawing is as important a means 
of communication today as read- 
ing and writing were 50 years ago. 
This was pointed out as far back 
as 1941 by General Lewis B. Her- 
shey when he said, “A soldier to- 
day who cannot read blueprints 
and make sketches is as illiterate as 
a soldier was in 1918 who could not 
read or write.” 

Woodwork and metalwork along 
with electricity and electronics are 
among the basic industrial areas 
which can easily be sampled in any 
industrial-arts department. An- 
other area includes industrial-arts 
design, sometimes called creative 
design, and its direct application to 
industry and daily living. 

The graphic arts are other im- 


Metalwork is one of the basic industrial areas which can be sampled 


portant areas in the industrial-arts 
curriculum. 


Tue young boat-builders were a 
part of a group of youngsters who 
had come to their high-school’s in- 
dustrial-arts department on a win- 
try Saturday morning. 

Also in the group was Floyd, an 
eighth-grader, the son of the super- 
intendent. He had driven to the 
school with his father this particu- 
lar morning to find out whether 
the toy electric motor he had been 
working on would really run. 

After about an hour, a big war- 
whoop from Floyd told everyone 
that the motor actually ran. Sparks 
jumped off the commutator, the air 
was filled with brimstone, and ra- 
dio reception in the industrial-arts 
department went to zero. 

Full of excitement, Floyd rushed 





out of the room and soon returned 
with his father. Floyd showed him 
the motor and tried to explain the 
thrill he received when the motor 
first ran. Finally the boy gave up 
and said, “If you want to know 
how I feel, Dad, ask the teacher if 
he will let you build a motor your- 
self. I'll help you with it if you 
want me to.” 

Along with Floyd and the boat- 
builders were radio hams working 
on transmitter-receivers. Hearing 
beep-beep-beeps from sputniks in 
outer space had greatly sharpened 
the boys’ interest in electronics. 


ANp over in a corner was Galileo 
grinding his telescope lens. His real 
name was Harvey; but because he 
had been working on his five-inch 
telescope since September, his class- 
mates had nicknamed him Galileo. 
He was proud of his new name 
and the honor it implied. 

Building a telescope is a big un- 
dertaking, so Galileo had two sen- 
ior partners, as well as two class- 
mates, working with him. The 
mathematics and the physics teach- 
ers were the senior partners who 
helped him fill two notebooks with 
mathematical formulas relating 
parabolas, the reflection and the 
refraction of light, and other perti- 
nent data. Galileo admitted frank- 
ly that this was the first practical 


industrial-arts department. 
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use he had ever had for equations 
and for the physics of light; he was 
glad, he said, that he found a use 
for them before he forgot them. 

He had also enlisted the help of 
two classmates, Harry and Bill, 
who helped him in the making of 
the telescope tube, the mountings 
for the various lenses, and the 
mount for the telescope itself. Bill 
was the foundryman and welder. 
He made wood patterns and cast 
more than a dozen parts in alumi- 
num for the telescope. Harry had 
practically served an apprentice- 
ship as a machinist by the time the 
project was finished. 


In tHE adjoining drawing rooms, 
young architectural draftsmen were 
experimenting with different types 
of houses. To determine the prac- 
ticability of their blueprints, they 
were making one-fourth-inch-to-the- 
foot scale models of their plans. 
Their houses, dreamed up on the 
drafting board, were acquiring re- 
ality. 

It was at this point that their 
arguments stopped and basic un- 
derstandings began—understand- 
ings resulting from trial and error 
and experimentation. Many of the 
model-makers had two or three 
types of interchangeable roofs for 
their houses. After testing them 
out, they concluded that flat roofs 
do not fit well on most houses. 

In addition, the students experi- 
mented with movable garages, pa- 
tios, swimming pools, and alter- 
nate walls for some rooms. 

Several youngsters had thought 
they would like to live in glass 
houses. After they had built their 
scale models, however, and added 
furniture, they realized that houses 
made mostly of glass are not very 
practical. They discovered, for one 
thing, that many pieces of furni- 
ture (e.g., bookcases and daven- 
ports) when placed against glass 
walls look unattractive to the pas- 
serby. 


Tue teacher of this group of 
youngsters believed his students 
should be able to plan and make 
everything from boats to telescopes. 
Was he achieving the objectives of 
industrial arts? The answer is re- 
flected in the words of the students 
themselves: 


Industrial arts gives the youngster 
a chance to plan, to build, to create. 


“An industrial-arts department is 
a place where you can think in 
terms of things and then make the 
things you think about.” 

“I never really understood what 
was meant by accuracy until I 
made the bearings for my grinder.” 

“It was hard to believe that 
wood contained water until I re- 
duced the weight of a board foot 
of green oak by six ounces by keep- 
ing it close to the soldering furnace 
for a week.” 

“Now I know what is meant by 
line, texture, and form,” said the 
young woman working at the pot- 
ter’s wheel. 


As suown by the preceding inci- 
dents (all of which have actually 
occurred) industrial arts is an im- 
portant part of students’ education. 
It serves to initiate them into as 
many phases as possible of an in- 
dustrial technology and provides a 
testing ground where they can ex- 
plore their skills and interests with 
others of their age group. In this 
way they become their own guid- 
ance counselors while they are still 
young enough to select the course 
in high school or college that will 
best fit them for an occupation or 
profession. 

In addition, industrial arts has 
provided for the practical applica- 
tion of mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, and other subjects. The ex- 
periences of the students are real 
and compelling—not a mirror held 
up to life, but life itself. #+ + 
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The Contemporar 
Challenge to 


American Kdueation 


This official statement by the Education- 
al Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators is 
available in a pamphlet which also in- 
cludes statistical appendixes on educa- 
tion in the United States and in the Soviet 
Union, 31p. 1958. 35¢. Quantity discounts. 


HE ability of the Soviet Union 
jy place satellites in outer space 
has aroused deep public concern in 
the United States. The resulting de- 
bate is devoted in part to a vigorous 
reappraisal of American schools 
and_ colleges. This reappraisal 
should be welcomed, for it can lead 
to important advances in American 
education and, consequently, in 
American security. 

The public is now more fully 
aware that the future of nations 
rests in considerable measure upon 
progress in science and technology. 
There is widespread agreement 
that improved chances to learn 
must be opened to those minds 
which are capable of scientific ex- 
cellence. This is a matter of prior- 
ity for American education. 

But scientific education is not 
the only need of America today. 
Fully as important as progress in 
science are the promotion of Amer- 
ican democracy and the preserva- 
tion of peace. 

Survival in this. age--may be 
staked on science, but the building 
of peace calls for knowledge, in- 
sights, and abilities of many kinds. 
Thus, the philosopher, the histori- 
an, the social scientist, the stu- 
dent of language and literature 
share with the scientist the promise 
of the future. 

The success of democracy rests on 
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wise citizen participation in public 
affairs and on respect for the in- 
dividual, wherever his talents lie. 
American belief in the dignity of 
the individual must not be diluted 
by contemporary anxieties. 

The real need is for those quali- 
ties of mind and spirit which will 
enable the American people to sur- 
vive in times of tension and to 
achieve their own ideals. The pres- 
ervation of democracy, the build- 
ing of a lasting peace, and the 
guarantee of respect for the dignity 
of each human being, all demand 
an education of such scope and di- 
versity as to enable every American 
child to rise to his own best poten- 
tial. 2 

As American citizens and educa- 
tors join in the effort to meet this 
challenge, it is essential that they 
have a clear understanding of 
American education and its capa- 
bilities. It is the purpose of this 
statement to contribute to this 
understanding. 


PURPOSES AND ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 
When American education is re- 

appraised, its unique connection 

with American democracy must be 
understood. The democratic faith 
created the American pattern of 
education. The American belief in 
free, public, universal education is 
rooted in two fundamental ideas: 
(1) that if popular government is 
to succeed, the people must be en- 
lightened; and (2) that equal op- 
portunity must be open to all. Ap- 
plication of these ideas has led to 
high-school education open to all 
and advanced education for a 


larger percentage of the people 
than in any other nation. 

The American attempt to pro- 
vide universal 12-year education is 
without parallel in history. The 
educational systems of most nations 
have usually been two-fold in char- 
acter, with secondary schools for 
the bright, who are to become an 
elite, and other schools for the 
masses. 

Just as the purposes of the Amer- 
ican school are unprecedented, so 
are its achievements. To it the 
American people owe the unity 
which has enabled them to master 
a continent and to forge from im- 
migrant diversity a single people. 
It has helped to prevent the forma- 
tion of rigid class barriers. It has 
fostered the diversification of tal- 
ents, the ingenuity, and the produc- 
tivity which have brought this so- 
ciety to the highest level of econom- 
ic prosperity ever known. On it 
are based many of the great Ameri- 
can scientific and technological ad- 
vances. And, perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, the spiritual stamina 
and fervor for freedom which have 
preserved individual liberty and 
guarded equality of opportunity 
thru war and hardship have been 
derived from American education. 

This majestic record has set the 
standard against which the rest of 
the world judges the value of uni- 
versal education. The ideal, how- 
ever, has yet to be fully realized. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
OF THE TIMES 


As the White House Conference 
on Education so clearly demon- 
strated more than two years ago, 
responsible Americans want good 
education for their children and 
recognize the efforts they must 
make to obtain it. In every state 
there are public schools with high- 
quality educational offerings and 
well-qualified teaching staffs. Grad- 
uates of such schools make excel- 
lent college and university records. 
But the quality of American public 
schools is uneven. Differences in 
ability to pay for education and in 
quality of leadership, coupled with 
differences in belief as to what 
schools should accomplish, have 
led to wide variation in the quality 
of schooling. 


(Continued on page 192) 
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WRITING 


—the most difficult of the language arts 


HERE was a time in American 
Ef prreroae when many teachers 
believed that children could be 
taught to write by learning to 
identify parts of speech and by 
punctuating sentences in exercise 
books. That time, fortunately, 
seems to have gone, and we can 
hope that there will be no recur- 
rence of that erroneous thinking. 

Today most teachers understand 
that one learns to write prose by 
writing prose, and that the only 
sound measure of writing ability is 
the actual putting down of experi- 
ences and ideas on paper. For this 
reason, written composition is tak- 
ing a larger and larger place in 
American classrooms. 

Sometimes writing may be telling 
what has been seen, read, or other- 
wise discovered; sometimes it may 
be telling of imagined experiences. 
It is common for teachers to call 
the first kind “practical” writing 
and the latter “creative.” In truth, 
however, unless a child merely 
copies down the words of some- 
one else, all his writing is creative. 

If he tells about a home event, 
he has created something new from 
the details of experience; if he 
reads and formulates his own state- 
ment of what he has learned, put- 
ting together facts and ideas perti- 
nent to his own little problem, he 
is doing creative work. 


Tis article is concerned with all 
honest writing—the class report, 
the imagined story, the account of 
a personal experience, the poem. 

Good writing has the same gen- 


Dr. LaBrant is professor of English 
education, University of Kansas City, 
Missouri. She is a past president, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
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eral qualities whether it is the little 
story of the eight-year-old or the 
carefully edited essay of the adult. 
It demands many of the same skills 
and offers many of the same diffi- 
culties to all. Learning to express 
oneself in writing is a long-time 
process, probably the most difficult 
area of language growth. 

There are many complaints 
about the quality of writing done 
by elementary- and high-school stu- 
dents, but it is not strange that 
youngsters find writing difficult. 
Writing requires the combined 
ability to talk and make sentences, 
to read, to make letters, to spell, to 
punctuate. More than that, as we 
shall soon see, even if one could do 
all of these, he might still have 
difficulty in writing a page. Let us 
examine some of the special prob- 
lems involved. 


Tue first question which faces 
either the child or the adult who is 
about to write, is determining his 
audience and what he is to tell that 
audience. The little child putting 
down a four-line piece needs to 
know to whom it is addressed. Is he 
telling something ‘private to his 
teacher? Is he telling what he did 
at school to his father and mother? 
Is he writing to amuse or inform 
his classmates? 

Asking a child to write to no one 
in particular about “a trip we took 
yesterday” sets up a false situa- 
tion. Both the teacher who super- 
vised the trip and the other young- 
sters who went already know about 
it. What, then, does one choose to 
tell? Asking a child to tell someone 
what this person already knows de- 
nies the chief purpose of talking or 
writing—the conveying of ideas. If 


it becomes essential to make a rec- 
ord of a trip, it is safer to let each 
one tell, in his particular way, some 
particular part which he saw. 

A word of warning may be given 
here. Some children tend always to 
write to the teacher, for teacher ap- 
proval. They need to be led to ad- 
dress their fellows. Writing to the 
teacher, they often think only of 
form; for their classmates, they 
must consider selection of material 
which will entertain or inform. Let 
us take time to see that before a 
child writes he knows to whom he 
is telling his story, and let us aim 
for a class audience. 

This may be the place to suggest 
that until the child feels he is in- 
cluded in the class group emotion- 
ally, he usually has “nothing to 
write.”” The teacher should be sure 
that every child is accepted as hav- 
ing something worthwhile in his 
experience. Too often the under- 
privileged child feels that because 
he has taken no interesting trip, 
has had no glamorous camp experi- 
ence, he has nothing to write. Much 
poor writing and many unprepared 
writing assignments result from a 
feeling of being outside. 

Selection of what to tell is diffi- 
cult. There is so much in every 
situation that the youngster tends 
to fasten upon either the vague and 
general or (the opposite extreme) 
the unusual and bizarre. Thus he 
may either write “We had a trip. 
We went to the mountains,” or 
choose ‘““My most exciting adven- 
ture” (a topic which must be fol- 
lowed by a less-and-less exciting 
series) . 

The young writer needs help in 
discovering that the simple experi- 
ence is the better. We can direct 
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him to the little story about his 
pet’s habits, his troubles with dish- 
washing or errands, his favorite 
dessert, the fun of taking apart a 
clock or machine. These will prove 
important to his friends, who have 
had comparable experiences. 


Berore actual writing, a reason- 
able time for thinking is needed. 
“You've been sitting here 10 min- 
utes and haven’t written a word,” 
one teacher was heard to exclaim. 
Thinking before writing is neces- 
sary if good work is to result. 

There is often difficulty with the 
first sentence. Children profit from 
the suggestion: “Put down your 
thoughts.” A sixth-grade girl was 
trying to write about her summer 
camp. “I just can’t decide where to 
begin,” she told the teacher. “Try 
putting that down,” she was ad- 
vised. The resulting paragraph was 
good: 

“When I think about last sum- 
mer’s camp, I can’t decide what is 
most important to tell. Perhaps I 
should begin with saying good-by 
to my mother. We both cried and 
cried when she kissed me at the 
station. I don’t know why, because 
she wanted me to go and I wanted 
to go.” 

Teachers must remember that 
the young child thinks of his brief 
story as a whole. As a rule, his se- 
quence is what-happened-next, and 
this he keeps in his mind. 

It is usually unwise to confuse 
him by asking him to break his 
story into parts and set it down as 
an outline. Youngsters often gather 
the idea that an outline is an end 
in itself, rather than a means to be 
used if and when needed. It is easy 
to see why many an “outline” has 
been invented after the piece it 
purported to support was built. 

Of course, if a report is to be 
made, the fifth- or sixth-grade child 
may profit from making a few 
simple notes to suggest the order 
for his main points. Most outlines 
with subheads or elaborate detail 
tend, however, to divert rather 
than to direct writing. In telling a 
simple narrative, an outline is 
usually a nuisance and will be so 
considered by the young writer. 


Perrnars the greatest difficulty 
for the beginning writer (and for 
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the older one as well) is the physi- 
cal job of getting the material 
down. An animated fourth-grader 
may speak as many as 200 words a 
minute. He will do very well if he 
writes that many in an hour. 

In consequence, the event or idea 
which seemed so fine when he be- 
gan soon fades before the effort of 
making letters, spelling, trying to 
meet the demands on his fingers, 
arm, and brain for making the 
proper marks on paper, and at the 
same time choosing words and con- 
tinuing the flow of thought. Small 
wonder that one small boy sighed 
and remarked: “What you write is 
so different from what you thought 
you'd say.” 

For the very young child, there- 
fore, the wise teacher simplifies the 
work by permitting a part of the 
story to be given orally, by dividing 
responsibility for reports among 
class members, by letting the young- 
ster dictate to the teacher, or by 
any device that he, the teacher, can 
invent. 

The teacher should be ready—as 
is true in later grades—to spell 
words, to answer questions about 
punctuation and wording, to per- 
mit help from a neighbor. Rewrit- 
ing, the task which prompts many 
a child to write the shortest paper 
possible, should be handled with 
consideration. 


Possisty more should be said 
here about revision. The child who 
is reaching out for new words is 


Where a book raises your spirit, 
and inspires you with noble and 
courageous feelings, seek for no 
other rule to judge the event by; 
it is good and made by a good 
workman. 

—Jean de La Bruyere 


certain to have what we adults 
term “errors” on his paper. Fum- 
bling is indicative of growth. 
How shall we handle these grow- 
ing steps? First, let us sometimes 
be content if only a page or a 
paragraph or even a sentence is 
brought to the desired correctness. 
Let us suggest simple revising: cor- 
recting the misspelled word with- 
out rewriting of the paragraph; in- 


sertion of the omission; neat cross- 
ing out of the repetitious or super- 
fluous. 

It is also wise to remember that 
individuals vary in fluency and that 
the requirement to write a certain 
number of words is dangerous. The 
adequacy, not the number of words, 
is important. Did the writer tell 
what he set out to tell? Adding is 
often merely padding. 


Finatty, there is the important 
matter of seeing that the paper 
reaches its audience. Basic to all 
good writing, as was stated before, 
is the effort to make someone un- 
derstand. The natural audience is 
the writer’s classmates. Time is not 
lost, therefore, when papers are 
read and considered by members of 
the class. 

If it becomes necessary to limit 
the audience to the teacher, there 
should always be some comment 
from the teacher on the story or 
idea. The main purpose of writing 
is to tell something, and it is about 
that something that teacher com- 
ment and class discussion should 
center. 

If response to “Any discussion?” 
focuses on error rather than on 
what the writer tried to say, the 
class is misdirected. Correctness, 
choice of wording, organization— 
these should be considered in their 
true colors, as means. Corrections 
should be made tactfully, whether 
by teacher or child. Politeness is 
one characterisic of “good” lan- 
guage. In this, children need guid- 
ance and example. 


Ir tHe foregoing suggests that 
writing is a time-consuming occu- 
pation, develops slowly, and is dif- 
ficult, the answer is that all of these 
things are so. A satisfying experi- 
ence with one paper is worth more 
than frustration with six; a neat 
paper which says nothing is of less 
value than an imperfect effort at 
saying something important to the 
writer. 

Even the most expert adult must 
revise, will sometimes make errors, 
will be dissatisfied by the end 
product. But both he and the third- 
grade youngster may share a satis- 
faction in seeing on paper the 
simple projection of his own dis- 
covery about the world. #+# ££ 
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TRAFFIC AT SCHOOL 
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1. What are the traffic-safety needs at your school ? 
2. How can you help to meet them? 


This is a reproduction of an instructional poster F grungy by the NEA’s National Commission on 
Safety Education. Unlike the “single-idea” poster, it has been designed to motivate children to study 
and discuss traffic safety. Write to the commission for copies of the two-color, 17”x22” poster and 
give your class an opportunity to use them. Single copies free to teachers. Additional copies 5¢ each. 
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(Continued from page 188) 

Where choices about education have 
been clearly presented, Americans have 
by and large responded in constructive 
ways. In too many cases, however, the 
choices have not been clearly posed. 
Excessive localism in state legistatures, 
the limitations of the traditional tax 
sources for education, and the age-old 
propensity of local governments to 
delay have blurred the issues and pre- 
vented citizens from understanding the 
choices necessary to guarantee educa- 
tional advance. Professional leadership 
has sometimes been lacking. Raising 
the level of public awareness and un- 
derstanding of these matters in all 
communities is a vital necessity if edu- 
cation is to be improved on a national 
scale. 

In 1951, this commission stated: 

Twice before, within living memories, 
major national crises have been allowed 
to undermine the schools, to create a 
legacy of neglect which continues to en- 
feeble and harass the schools today, to 
weaken the power of the nation to with- 
stand subsequent crises, and to injure 
beyond repair the educational opportu- 
nities of two generations of Americans. 

Will this record of inattention and 
shortsightedness be repeated? That ques- 
tion is now being decided by individual 
citizens, by local boards of education, by 
local and state fiscal authorities, by state 
legislatures and governors, and by the 
Congress and the executive agencies of the 
United States government. 

Every major study of the status of 
American education tells the same story 
of neglect. It is a story of crises in edu- 
cation, of teachers poorly paid and in 
inadequate numbers, of poor commu- 
nities struggling to pay mounting 
school bills, of classroom shortages, of 
colleges and universities contending 
with overenrolment and undersupport, 
of limited programs and limited op- 
portunities for learning, of waste of 
human talents. These problems are 
not entirely monetary, but lack of 
money is the major element. Where 
support is adequate, the schools are 
usually of high quality, with broad 
and diversified programs and excellent 
teaching staffs. There is little teacher 
shortage where schools are well sup- 
ported. Where communities struggle to 
meet school requirements far beyond 
their means, where the citizens neither 
understand nor seek. good education, 
there one finds a compounding of de- 
ficiencies. 

The major needs of the present can 
be defined. They involve finding ways 
to improve those schools and colleges 
where, for lack of support, lack of pub- 
lic understanding, or lack of profes- 
sional leadership, deficiencies exist. 
The deficiencies are most urgent in the 
following areas. There must be better 
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educational opportunities for the aca- 
demically able students; there must be 
better counseling and guidance; there 
must be improvement in the selection 
and education of teachers; there must 
be improvement in the working condi- 
tions of teachers and in their social 
prestige and economic status; there 
must be more and better equipped 
school and college buildings; and there 
must be improvements in instruction 
in all subjects, including mathematics, 
sciences, and languages. To _ bring 
about these improvements there must 
be a substantial breakthru in educa- 
tional finance; and programs which 
will contribute to the solution of all 
these problems must be developed at 
all levels of government. 


Education of the Gifted 


American leaders in public life or in 
private occupations come not from one 
class or one economic level; they rise 
from every section of the people and 
possess widely varied talents. The 
country needs an educational system 
which attracts leaders from every 
source and provides for the talented 
without divorcing them from the great- 
er society. 

Gifted pupils should be identified 
early and given early opportunities to 
challenge their powers and develop 
their talents to the fullest. They should 
be motivated to high achievement and 
should have a sense of responsibility 
for the wise and socially profitable em- 
ployment of their abilities. It is ex- 
tremely important that a larger pro- 
portion of these young people seek 
higher education. 

In making plans for the education 
of the gifted, it is important to realize 
that giftedness may be difficult to rec- 
ognize. Far more is involved than 
merely testing verbal abilities and 
equating them with intelligence. Tal- 
ents lie in many areas and are of many 


Freedom is not worth having if 
it does not include the freedom 
to make mistakes.—Gandhi 


types. Pupils who rank low by one 
set of standards may rank high by 
another. Wide and flexible programs 
are needed to identify talented stu- 
dents and to plan for them that com- 
bination of general studies which will 
develop them as good citizens and ad- 
vanced courses which will develop 
their talents to the fullest. 

In high schools, courses of study 
should be designed to allow the-abler 
students to carry heavier loads in bal- 
anced programs which include math- 
ematics, science, and languages, to- 
gether with English, social studies, and 


humanities. Also, care should be taken 
to give talented students the opportu- 
nity to satisfy their -wide-iatellectual 
and cultural interests and their specific 
occupational -.interests. Gourses for 
thése'studemts can be provided in such 
a way that they are not held back by 
the less able. This can be done and is 
being done in comprehensive high 
schools without prejudice te the demo- 
cratic school spirit or to the status of 
students who progress at varying rates 
of speed and varying depths of scholar- 
ship. 

Advanced courses, however, should 
not be imposed on students-whe lack 
the required talent. To do so would 
deprive the latter of the educational 
program which will benefit them and 
consequently the nation. National wel- 
fare demands not only the education 
of the outstandingly able but also the 
best possible education of all students. ~ 
America requires trained talents of 
every type. 

Guidance 

A variety of resources should be 
utilized to supplement teachers’ judg- 
ments in discovering the abilities and 
aptitudes of all students as early as 
possible, certainly before the end of 
the eighth year of schooling. This is 
essential to planning programs of study 
suited to individual talents. 

The failure of this nation to develop 
fully its intellectual potential under- 
lines the importance of guidance pro- 
grams for all youth. Among high-school 
graduates qualified to profit from 
higher education a tragically large 
number—in some places as many as 
half—do not go to college. Lack of 
money accounts for an important 
share, but not for all, of this failure. 
Among the other factors which permit 
the undereducation of the able is lack 
of motivation. This results not only 
from their failure to understand their 
abilities and the advantages which 
will accrue to themselves as well as 
to the nation if they will seek the op- 
portunities open to them, but also 
from lack of encouragement in the 
home. This problem should be at- 
tacked at the secondary level or earlier. 

Guidance of gifted students should 
not be permitted to detract from equiv- 
alent services for all students, for the 
obligation of the school is to all stu- 
dents. Also it must be recognized that 
a student’s gifts may lie in areas other 
than the academic. Artistic and crea- 
tive talent must also be sought out and 
developed. Guidance should also in- 
volve the cooperation of parents, for 
parental attitudes strongly ~influence 
the school plans of all students. 

There is an urgent need to foster in 

(Continued on page 194) 
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Make the Connections! 


No one has ever counted all the uses of nickel. But over 3,000 
different alloys contain this tough, durable metal! An astonish- 
ing range of articles — from paper clips to guided missiles — de- 
pend on nickel one way or another. Yes, nickel ‘‘gets around’’— 
with the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation! 
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Pure nickel is not easy to obtain. It is usu- 
ally found combined with copper and 
other minerals. The ore must be crushed, 
“roasted,” and smelted, then shipped by 
rail to distant refineries where final impuri- 
ties are removed. 


These “mill products’ are then loaded 
into freight cars and shipped to manufac- 
turers, who turn them into familiar objects 
such as spoons and saucepans — and vital 
parts for TV and hundreds of other useful 
articles. 


About 85% of all nickel is mixed with 
other metals to form alloys, such as stain- 
less steel — each with its special advan- 
tages. At the mill, these alloys are rolled 
and drawn into bars, sheets, tubes, and 
other workable shapes. 


Certain nickel alloys are especially im- 
portant today, because they withstand ex- 
treme heat or cokd. They are widely used 
in jet engines, for instance — and in oil 
refineries, where temperatures may reach 
200 degrees below zero! 


Carrying nickel from mine to market is a big job for America’s 
busy railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads serve 
the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 34. 
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both parents and children a fuller ap- 
preciation of the values of intellectual 
endeavor. Some study of mathematics 
and science, for example, is needed for 
all. The basic findings of the scientific 
revolution and their implications are 
essential ingredients in the general 
education of a modern people. Fur- 
thermore, these subjects must be 
taught before the high-school years in 
order to stimulate and discover talent. 

Advanced study of mathematics and 


“You've got class, Miss Honiger, 
and I don’t mean the 3B!” 


science in the senior high school, how- 
ever, is appropriate for those who have 
the particular aptitudes to profit from 
such study. 

The present practice of universal 
study of mathematics thru the ninth 
year should be continued, and after 
that year more of the abler students 
should be encouraged to study both 
mathematics and science. At the same 
time the need for other learnings 
should not be obscured. In advising 
students, guidance counselors should 
keep in mind both the changing de- 
mands of society and the importance 
of balance in programs of study. 

Thru good guidance programs edu- 
cators can bring the major needs of 
the society to the attention of students. 
and this will make possible the meet- 
ing of these needs in ways consistent 
with democratic freedom of choice. 

To motivate and guide all students 
to fulfilment of their promise, guid- 
ance programs must be expanded to 
include all who teach, and reach all 
who learn. 


Improvement of Teaching 


The quality of learning in schools 
and colleges depends upon. skilful 
teaching. None of the other needs of 
education can be met without a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of 
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competent teachers. Yet the evidence 
continues to accumulate that many 
American schools are unable to em- 
ploy well-qualified teachers. 
According to data from the Research 
Division of the National Education 
Association, American high schools 
employed about 5,000 new teachers of 
mathematics in 1956-1957. For these 
positions, the institutions in which 
teachers are educated had graduated 
some 2,500 persons qualified to teach 
mathematics, of whom only about 1,700 
entered teaching. In 1956-1957, 5,500 
new teachers of science were employed 
by American high schools, altho the 
higher institutions had graduated only 
4,320 qualified to teach science. On the 
whole, the best prepared gravitated to 
the schools which offered the _ best 
salaries and best working conditions. 
The underprepared will doubtless be 
found in schools which already suffer 
from other educational deficiencies. 


Equivalent figures exist for other 
areas; the teaching shortage is not con- 
fined to mathematics and science. It is 
most acute, in fact, in elementary edu- 
cation, where 78,938 new teachers were 
employed in 1956-1957, altho higher 
institutions graduated only 37,922 pre- 
pared as elementary teachers. 

In the present school year, well over 
80,000 teachers in American public 
schools have substandard or emergency 
credentials. 

These facts reveal both a serious 
shortage in the number of qualified 
teachers graduated from those institu- 
tions in which teachers are educated 
and a willingness to certify and employ 
in professional positions those who 
lack adequate professional qualifica- 
tions. 

The conclusion is inescapable that 
hundreds of thousands of American 
children at every level of education 
are denied competent teaching. 

The highest single priority, there- 
fore, in responding to the contem- 
porary challenge to American educa- 
tion is the recruitment, education, and 
retention in the profession of qualified 
teachers. 

The entire American society has a 
stake in creating the conditions under 
which this problem can be solved. It 
would be idle to pretend that this 
problem is wholly economic. There 
must be improvement in the economic 
status of the teacher; but there must 
also be improvement in the environ- 
ment of learning. Where teachers are 
overburdened, they should have fewer 
pupils, fewer class hours, and im- 
proved instructional facilities. They 
need clearer public understanding of 
the nature of their work and of its 
importance. They need increased pres- 
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Mt. Rainier—“The Mountain That Was God”’ 
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Combine a /rttle business 
with a lot of pleasure 


“All work and no play’’... Yes, it 
applies to Jack’s teachers too...and 
when it comes to mixing business 
with pleasure, we Washington State 
folks say that your summer here 
can be the most enjoyable and 
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conditioned climate; almost endless 
natural and man-made scenic 
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tate...this summer. 
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Gen‘! Administration Bldg., 
Olympia, Washington. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
Needs : |: : speciat suin- 
Here are two books that will equip YOU to do a better job 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Please send me .... copies of Public School Adult Education—A Guide for 
Administrators and Teachers @ $3.90. A definitive guide to best prac- 
tices in initiating, operating and evaluating public school programs for 
adults. 

Please send me copies of Civic Education, Programs for Adults, Cur- 
riculum series No. 1 @ $1.50. This book gives teachers and educational 
officers the why, when, where, and how of a great variety of civic education 
programs for adults. 

Both books, ordered at the same time, may be purchased for a special 
total price of $5.00. 

| prefer to be billed .. 

Name: 

PR ci ea Ad Rate eE «ABLE RUE VC alkene Rack ee ate ule Cpe Mace 
Make checks payable to the National Association of Public School Adult 
Educators. 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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tige and recognition in the eyes of the 
public. Blanket indictments of teacher 
preparation and of the quality of 
teaching are often both unjust and 
unfounded, but the particular oc- 
casions on which the charges are true 
damage the status of the whole pro- 
fession. 

It is therefore worth stating the 
principles which should govern the 
selection and education of teachers. 


1. Every teacher should comprehend 
the purposes of public education in 
a democratic society and the contribu- 
tion he makes thru his teaching to the 
achievement of these purposes. 


2. Every teacher should have both 
a liberal education and a knowledge 
in depth of the field in which he 
teaches. Specialization is essential, but 
alone is not enough. In the school of 


Wit is the salt of conversation, not 
the food.—WiLLIAM HAZLITT 


CHILDREN need love, especially when 
they do not deserve it.—HAROLD S$. HUL- 
BERT 


I can neither eat for you nor learn 
for you.—RALPH W. HOUSE 


today the competent teacher must rec- 
ognize and teach the relationships of 
his field to the whole of education and 
the whole of life. 


3. Every teacher has the obligation 
to keep abreast of knowledge in his 
field and of developments in teaching 
materials and techniques which will 
help improve his performance. 


4. Because of the prime importance 
of citizenship education in a democ- 
racy, every teacher should be well pre- 
pared to assume his own obligations as 
a citizen and should understand how 
the school may serve as an agency for 
developing civic responsibility. 

5. Every teacher shouid have sym- 
pathetic understanding of boys and 
girls and should be familiar with scien- 
tific knowledge regarding child devel- 
opment and the psychology of learn- 
ing. 

6. Every teacher should understand 
the nature and purposes of guidance 
and should have had experience in 
individual and group guidance as a 
part of his training. 

7. Teacher education should include 
supervised experience in dealing with 
actual classroom problems. 

If American schools are ever to be 
fully staffed with teachers who can 
meet such standards, the teaching pro- 
fession must be strengthened; the prac- 
tice of entering teaching as a stepping 
stone to other occupations must cease; 
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and salaries, perquisites, and prestige 
must reach levels which will permit the 
schools to compete for excellence. 


MEETING THE NEEDS 


Substantial improvement in the fi- 
nancial status of education is clearly 
called for. This must involve greatly 
increased support at all levels of gov- 
ernment and bold attacks on the prob- 
lem of paying for education. 

Small, weak school districts must be 
consolidated into larger, more effective 
units. There are many such districts. 
Half of all American high schools have 
fewer than 175 pupils. In one state 
half of all the high schools have under 
70 pupils and four or fewer teachers. 
In such schools the diversified program 
necessary to meet the varied needs of 
students is impossible of achievement. 
High priority should be given to speed- 
ing the process of consolidation. 

If American education is to be im- 
proved, opportunities for schooling 
thruout the nation must be more near- 
ly equalized than they are now. Some 
states lack sufficient wealth to provide 
their young people with even a satis- 
factory minimum educational opportu- 
nity, with the result that many of 
their youth and adults are tragically 
undereducated. 

Yet the undereducated exact a high 
price that goes beyond individual un- 
happiness and undeveloped talents. 
The cost of unemployment, public as- 
sistance, relief, disease, mental illness, 
crime, delinquency, and the institu- 
tions needed to deal with them, are oc- 
casioned largely by undereducated per- 


The Educational Policies Com- 
mission and educational TV 
groups have produced two one- 
hour programs exploring issues 
raised in “The Contemporary 
Challenge to American Educa- 
tion.” Following distribution to 
educational TV stations, the pro- 
grams will be offered for use on 
commercial stations where there 
are no educational TV outlets, un- 
der sponsorship by local school 
authorities, and for use as a film 
by school and community groups. 
For information, write the EPC 
secretary, NEA. 


sons—the educational derelicts of the 
United States. It costs far more to cor- 
rect the damage done by the ignorant 
than it would have cost to educate 
them. 

Programs which will enhance the 
capacity of education to serve the na- 
tional interest can be outlined. In- 
cluded would be provision for both 
short-run improvement in scientific ca- 
pabilities and long-run improvement 
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in educational capabilities. The fol- 
lowing would be the major elements: 


The Short Range 


For the short run the emphasis 
should be on higher education, partic- 
ularly at the graduate level, including 
opportunities, as appropriate, in the 
fields of mathematics, science, and 
technology. As this commission has 
stated in its recent publications, Man- 
power and Education and Higher Edu- 
cation in a Decade of Decision, the 
needs at this level are for teaching 
staffs, laboratory and bibliographic 
equipment, and scholarships and fel- 
lowships. Activities to meet needs in 
all these areas should be expanded and 
the responsibilities of the three levels 
of government as well as of individual 
initiative should be more fully met. 


The Intermediate Range 


Intermediate-range programs are 
needed at both the secondary and the 
higher level in the area of recruitment, 
training, and retraining of teachers in 
most subject-matter fields, including 
mathematics, science, and languages. 
Such programs would involve assist- 
ance both to the training institutions 
and to the students. There is also 
need for expansion of post-high-school 
education of less than degree grade for 
technicians. 

In planning intermediate-range pro- 
grams, it is unwise to assume that 
merely shifting salary levels of teach- 
ers of particular subjects will improve 
instructional performance. For ex- 
ample, the proposal has been made to 
raise the salaries achers of science 
and mathematics only. This step would 
cause serious deterioration in staff mo- 
rale and in the quality of teaching in 
many schools. 


The Long Range 


The long-term need is for im- 
proved underpinning of the entire 
enterprise of American education, be- 
ginning at its foundation point in the 
elementary schools. 

It is futile to expect that a multitude 


‘of small, limited projects can do much 


lasting good for American schools and 
colleges. The real need is for an in- 
fusion of public and private support 
on a massive scale. %& 

At the minimum, expenditures on 
education should be doubled within a 
decade, as proposed by the White 
House Conference on Education. Real- 
istic programs which will bring about 
such levels of spending should be de- 
veloped without further delay. 

Called for are important increases 
in teachers’ salaries, in school construc- 
tion and equipment, in financial as- 

(Continued on page 198) 
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COLLEGE COUNSELLORS! 
THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
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255 SEQUOIA (Box A) — PASADENA, CALIF. 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 
The accredited bilingual school sored 
by ~ Universidad Autonoma de 
jara and members of Stanford University fac- 
ulty will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 
30 - August 9, courses in art, es = 
and literature. 


covers tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan 
B. K, Stanford University, Calif. 


EUROPE 


Summer 1958 
By ship or by air 
18 countries 


6 days in Europe. Youth Tour our (all ager) $1323. 
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@ FULLY AUTOMATIC... 
electric 
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50-, 72-, 80-, and 120- 
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coffee with» 
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@ No installation . . .« 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC Coffee Urn by 
Tricolator, worth up to $79.95 ... FREE! 
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Introductory Subscriptions at the special 
half-price rate of only $1 for 8 months. 
That’s all! It’s easy because everybody 
knows, likes and wants The Reader's 
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gift! Take advantage of this amazing offer 
— send for details today! 


ALLAN SCOTT, Dept. 4-M 
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| TEACHING POSITIONS 


| | 
| Saudi Arabia 
|! ARABIAN AMERICAN OIL | 
! COMPANY Maintains schools for | 
children of American employees, | 
j as well as training and facilities | 
| for its Saudi-Arab workers. Open- I 
} ings in Kindergarten, Elementary 
1 Grades, Junior High, and voca- | 
1 tional schools. Current salary $770. | 
1 Married men must be willing to | 
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sistance to students and prospective 
teachers, in funds for the general sup- 
port of free, public higher education, 
and in the professional services of 
public agencies and professional or- 
ganizations. The challenge now before 
the American people demands recog- 
nition of these needs and resolution in 
facing up to them on all levels. 


IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS 
IN PLANNING IMPROVEMENTS 


The opportunity is now presented 
to the American people to participate 
in the making of decisions which may 
shape the future of American educa- 
tion and thereby the future of the 
nation. As plans for improvement de- 
velop, they should be made consistent 
with the following considerations. 


The strengthening of American ed- 
ucation will depend upon public 
understanding and support. 

In America the schools belong to the 
people. The principles of public ‘sup- 
port and lay control of public educa- 
tion are part of the American demo- 
cratic tradition. Thus parents have an 
important voice in the education of 
their children, and public funds make 
educational opportunities available to 
all children and youth. These tradi- 
tions are cherished by the American 
people. 

The pattern and structure of Ameri- 
can education today are the result of 
decisions made by citizens over the last 
century. Their choices are reflected in 
the curriculum and in the extent and 
sources of financing. Substantial citizen 
support has been necessary to effect 
any change in the general pattern of 
American education. Consequently the 
quality of the educational program 
in individual American communities 
is determined largely by public under- 
standing of what education can do and 
what good schools are like. 


Public misinformation can cause 
serious damage to American educa- 
tion. 

The prerogatives of control and sup- 
port carry with them important con- 
sequences and. responsibilities. In 
evaluating messages which purport to 
discuss school problems, citizens must 
have accurate information and must 
be able to interpret it correctly. No 
public service is rendered when inac- 
curate information is taken at face 
value. For example, it has been as- 
serted publicly that under 12% of 
American high-school students study 
algebra and geometry. Yet, according 
to information for the year 1956-1957 
released by the United States Office of 
Education, about 67% of all American 
students in the ninth grade studied 
algebra, which is a ninth-grade subject 


in most schools, and nearly all the re- 
mainder studied general mathematics. 
And in the tenth grade, at which level 
geometry is usually taught, 41.6% of 
the students were enrolled in that 
course. 


It has also been asserted publicly 
that under 9% of American high- 
school students study chemistry and 
under 5% physics. In American high 
schools chemistry is usually offered at 
the eleventh-grade level; it is designed 
as a course for the able students. 
United States Office of Education in- 
formation shows that during the school 
year 1956-1957 the number who took 
chemistry was 70% of the upper half 
of the entire eleventh-grade enrolment 
in that year. Physics is usually offered 
in the twelfth grade. Like chemistry, it 
should not be required of those in the 
lower half in terms of academic ability. 
The number of students who studied 
physics in 1956-1957 equaled 50% of 
the upper half of the entire twelfth- 
grade enrolment. 


Similarly, it has been alleged that 
about half of American high schools 
do not offer courses in both chemistry 
and physics. This statement supposed- 
ly demonstrates that the opportunities 
of American high-school students for 
scientific study are meager. Actually, 
18% of those senior high schools which 
have a twelfth grade failed to offer 
either chemistry or physics in 1956- 
1957, according to reports of the 
United States Office of Education. But 
these schools are small—so small, in 
fact, that they enrol less than 5% of 
American twelfth-graders. 


To cite these examples is not to 
deny that important improvements in 
science and mathematics education are 
needed, but merely to stress the im- 
portance of basing judgments about 
school performance on facts accurately 
interpreted. 

Citizens must recognize that care- 
less criticism of education may actually 
result in a deterioration of quality 
rather than in improvement. An at- 
mosphere of fear, distrust, or emotion- 
al antagonism is not conducive to 
those changes and tests of new ideas 
which are the basis of improvement. 

Many years must elapse before a 
change in a school has direct influence 
on the society at large. 

A program to improve science teach- 
ing in American high schools, if 
adopted today, could not produce bet- 
ter trained, practicing scientists for at 
least five to seven years. The Soviet 
scientists who have succeeded in 
placing a satellite in an orbit are in 
few cases products of the Soviet school 
system now operating. Many of them, 
in fact, received their education else- 
where than in the Soviet Union. 
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Citizens ought not to overestimate 
the speed with which an educational 
program, even at the college and uni- 
versity level, will change scientific or 
intellectual achievement. Education is 
a long-term investment, the profits of 
which are many years in the making. 


American imitation of Soviet edu- 
cation would undermine American 
democracy. 

Soviet educational practices cannot 
be used to achieve American objectives. 
Soviet education is designed to serve 
the communist state. It creates an in- 
tellectual and_ technological _ elite 
which wields power and controls opin- 
ion in the nation. 

American educators are familiar 
with curricula of the rigor and rigidity 
of that of the Soviet Ten-Year School. 
It resembles those of certain nine- 
teenth-century European schools whose 
purpose was to create an elite class. 
In general such curricula were used 
to weed out the less able pupils and 
relegate them to inferior schools, 
thereby producing both an elite and 
a mass of followers. Evidence begins 
to accumulate that this is the impact 
of the Ten-Year School’s secondary 
curriculum on Soviet society. 

The Soviet Union has been making 
great progress toward universal ten- 
year education for all its young people, 
but this does not mean that all stu- 
dents will graduate from the Ten-Year 
School. There are many other types of 
Soviet schools, including vocational 
and evening schools. The last three 
years of the Ten-Year School, which 
are the main route to higher educa- 
tion, are far from universal. Appar- 
ently only half of the students even 
enter the last three years, and only 
one-third graduate. 

The educational tradition in the 
United States is totally different. 
American schools have sought the de- 
velopment of each individual and 
have avoided the creation of an aristo- 
cratic class. Americans have sought to 
develop leadership and high talent 
within the framework of the whole 
society rather than by segregating the 
most promising. That is why compre- 
hensive, universal schools have been 
developed. 

Freedom of individual choice is an 
essential aspect of American democ- 
racy, but is a matter of relatively small 
moment in the Soviet Union. In the 
Soviet Union the government is the 
sole employer, and, consequently, the 
institutional framework is well adapted 
to influence the career choices of in- 
dividuals, so that their energies may 
be channeled into such areas as the 
leadership may decide. When Ameri- 
cans are told about the numbers of 
(Continued on page 200) 
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“THE WORLD IS YOURS” 
TWA TRAVEL AND STUDY 
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No education is really complete without travel 
and study abroad! TWA offers over 80 fascinating 
tours covering major cultural centers . . . world- 
famous festivals. Courses at foremost universities 
around the world. Write today for this interesting, 
informative TWA booklet. Enjoy an unforgettable 
vacation or Sabbatical in foreign lands! 
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| TWA—Air World Tours, Dept. N.E.A. 3-8 


1735 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 8, Missouri 


| Please send me a copy of the folder, 
j “The World Is Yours.” 
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Mount Hood, attracting 
sightseers, camera fans 
and alpine enthusiasts, 
shown here from near- 
by Larch Mountain. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL DAYS that are rewarding and refreshing are yours to 
enjoy in Oregon, a 96,000-square-mile vacation resort. Mother Nature is the 
recreation director here and she’s provided almost every type of vacation 
setting for the pleasure of her guests. From the tips of Oregon’s grand 
mountains... through rangelands and forests that sparkle with lakes, rivers 
and streams. . . to the sandy, sunny playland of the 400-mile seacoast . . . 
exhilarating variety awaits you. Eight universities and colleges offer you 
summer sessions. Write for literature. And come to Oregon this year. 
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TRAVEL INFORMATION, Room 198 
Highway Dept., Salem, Oregon 


Please send free color booklet to: 


SEND FOR FREE 
COLOR BOOKLET 


Nome. 


See ALL of 
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by driving scenic highways Zone____State. 
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THIS 
SUMMER 


Oe 
Burlington inves vou EV ERVWHERE : 


BURLINGTON is Western Travel Headquarters... 
your guide to scenic splendors and recreational va- 
riety. The friendly Burlington folks will be glad to 
help you plan an outstanding vacation . .. and make 
arrangements to carry out that plan. Visit your Bur- 
lington representative (or your travel or ticket agent), 
or mail coupon for information and free booklets. 


Colorful Colorado 


World - famed resorts... authentic dude ranches... 
mountain cabins and camps—surrounded by the snow- 
capped Rocky Mountains. Hike, ride, fish, golf—or just 
per For the vacation of a lifetime, Go Burlington on the 
Vista-Dome Denver Zephyr to Denver and Colorado Springs. 


The Pacifle Northwest 


The Evergreen Empire... 
reached by the North Coa: 
Limited and the Empire 
Builder (both with domes). 


Romantic California 
San Francisco . . . Los 
Angeles... Hollywood! For 
scenic thrills, ride the Vista- 
Dome California Zephyr ! 


Geysers, boiling pools, 
waterfalls, mountains and 
wild-life. Go Burlington ... 
via the Cody Road! 


Fascinating Alaska 
Vacation in a land of 
adventure—our last fron- 
tier. Go via the Pacific 
You’ll have a wonderful Northwest and the famous 
time on a Dude Ranch! Inside Passage. 


for Carefree Travel... Choose a friendly Escorted Tour! _— a 


Glorious Clacier Park 


The Land of Shining 
Mountains ...in Montana, 
on the Canadian border. 


Real Western Fun on real 
Western ranches in Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Montana. 


Enjoy the easiest of travel... with everything planned and Aba 

all accommodations reserved and paid for in advance. For X 

a real carefree vacation, join one of the many excellent 

escorted tours via Burlington to Western vacationlands. 
Go One Here’s extra travel pleasure when you visit these vacationlands: 
w Go one way, return another—see twice as much, pay no more. 

&Y--- Your Burlington representative (or travel or ticket agent) will 
Return gladly prepare an itinerary to suit your néeds...or arrange for 
Another! you to join a tour party if you prefer. 

Stretch Your Vacation with BURLINGTON’S Money -Saving FAMILY FARES! 


— for Colorful Free Booklet... MAIL COUPON TODAY! 4 


Burlington Travel Bureayv 
Dept. 211 * 547 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
Please send free illustrated literature about a vacation in 
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() Check here for Escorted Tour Information 
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engineers and technicians graduated 
by Soviet schools, they should ponder 
the extent to which those figures re- 
flect governmental decision as to which 
fields are to be favored. 


CONCLUSION 


The challenge before the American 
people calls on them to evaluate their 
schools and to help improve them. 
There is no reason, however, to aban- 
don the basic democratic pattern in 
which they have developed. The 
strength of this nation will continue 
to be found in the talents and spirit 
of individual Americans. President 
Eisenhower, as a member of this com- 
mission in 1949, helped to prepare a 
report which reads, in part: 


Our system of universal education pro- 
vides a means of developing individual 
capacities. It strengthens the stamina and 
value of the individual citizen. It possesses 
a far greater potential for future devel- 
opment of America’s strength than has 
yet been realized. 

These words continue to represent 
the opinion and faith of this com- 
mission. 

The challenge before American edu- 
cation ought not, therefore, to be re- 
garded as a matter of competition with 
Soviet science, technology, or educa- 
tion. The real challenge to America is 
to fulfil the great potential of her own 
ideals. For American education this 
must involve, at the least, increased 
attention to the gifted young people 
in schools that are designed for all 
young people, improved guidance in 
planning programs suited to individual 
talents and capacities, and improve- 
ment in teaching and the status of 
teachers. 

The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion proposes immediate and _long- 
range priorities to achieve these ends: 
emphasis on higher education now, es- 
pecially at the graduate level, for the 
quickest possible results; longer-range 
emphasis—to begin now—upon recruit- 
ment and education of teachers: and 
for the long range, prompt and en- 
during response of the public in pro- 
viding adequate support for education. 

Let no one doubt that this will re- 
quire sacrifice from every American. 
Today, more than ever. before, the sur- 
vival of this nation depends on the 
success with which the schools and col- 
leges accomplish their task. When the 
American people realize what is at 
stake, and when they understand what 
must be done to ensure the national 
future, they will respond with that 
massive support — enthusiastic and 
hopeful—which alone can develop and 
channel the powers of a free people 
to build a safe and free world. ## 
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The Visitor We Welcome 


Claude Purcell 


HEAR the sound of her easy 
I laughter and the warm friendli- 
ness of her voice outside my office 
door once a month. 

She is Marjorie Gamble, presi- 
dent of the Georgia Department 
of Classroom Teachers, and she is 
symbolic of “the teacher,” on 
whom the success of our school sys- 
tem depends. To us, at the state 
department of education, she seems 
to be all teachers, coming to help us 
plan and to keep us in touch with 
the classroom. 

She leaves her classroom at Co- 
lumbus once a month because we 
have invited her to sit in on our 
monthly meetings. Her ideas are 
important. She speaks for the teach- 
er, and the teacher is, for us, the 
key to the high-quality education 
that we want for our children. 

Classroom teachers are the meas- 
ure of the kind of education our 
children will get. If the teachers 
are vital, intellectually curious, 
warmly interested in children, and 
able to work with people, we will 
have good education. 

If they are drab and mediocre, 
out of touch with the world they 
live in, uninterested in furthering 
their own learning, and unprofes- 
sional or incompetent, our world 
will perish. 

That is why Marjorie Gamble, 
who is a reassuring representative 
of all teachers, is important to us 
in our deliberations. We must plan 
with her. We must give her the 
assurance of our faith in teachers, 
of our untiring effort to see that 
they are paid a decent salary, and 
of our constant interest in en- 
couraging them to travel, to widen 
their horizons, to keep intellectual- 
ly alive. 

In our state, we are moving 
toward the completion of an in- 
credibly wonderful building pro- 
gram. We have spent $300 million 
on bright, modern, functional new 


Dr. Purcell is newly appointed state 
superintendent of schools and NEA 
state director for Georgia. 


The Journal invites other tributes to 
interesting or outstanding teachers. 
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schools. You can see them against 
the green swamps, along the streets 
of the little towns, and against the 
crowded skylines of the cities. Yet 
without good teachers in the class- 
rooms, these buildings would avail 
us little. 

We have a transportation system 
for our consolidated schools that 
puts a high-school education with- 
in reach of every child in Georgia 
for the first time in our history. 
Yet without first-class teachers, the 
buses would travel in vain. 

Therefore, we are tremendously 
concerned about giving our teach- 
ers the prestige they deserve, keep- 
ing in touch with their thinking, 
finding ways to give them adequate 
salaries. We seek people with il- 
lumined minds, vital personalities, 
and warm interest in others; and 
we are grateful for the teachers of 
this caliber we already have. 

The world into which our chil- 


The body, that wonderful self- 
renewing engine, is not made of 
blood alone. A spirit inhabits it, 
and altho no one has _ yet 
caught this spirit in a test tube 
or under a microscope, I can 
never doubt iti presence or its 
incalculable power. From it come 
forces of decision and strength 
that can sustain the physical 
body beyond any reasonable point 
of endurance. 
—Else K. LaRoe, M.D. 


dren have been born is full of ter- 
rors and tensions, but it is also 
bright with the possibility of being 
the best world we have ever known. 
Much depends on teachers who are 
able to help children develop 
their ability to use the rich re- 
sources which are theirs. 

The responsibility of the teacher 
is an awesome thing. As Henry 
Adams said: “A teacher affects 
eternity; he can never tell where 
his influence stops.” 

Pehaps that is why the warm and 
pleasant personality who  sym- 
bolizes the teacher for us gets such 
a special welcome each month when 
she comes to my office. # # 


The Only Adequate 
Vision-Screening Tests 
available to Schools 


including Usable-Vision tests both at 
far point and reading distances; Ver- 
tical and Lateral Imbalance tests 
both for far point and reading dis- 
tance; Suppression tests; Depth Per- 
ception tests; Color tests. 


Approved for use in MORE THAN 
3,500 SCHOOL SYSTEMS, AND IN 
MORE THAN 4,000 INDUSTRIES, 
enabling them to refer children and 
workers who need visual care to 
proper vision specialists, for analysis 
and professional eye care. 


Used widely to investigate the 
visual factor in reading difficulties. 
Extra nurses or teachers can be 
trained quickly; manual furnished. 


The complete Visual-Survey con- 
sists of a precision built instrument 
with lenses corrected for color and 
spherical aberration, new Durastyle 
test cards, a graphic profile record 
form that gives a vivid over-all pic- 
ture of the subject’s visual skills. 


Write for circular. 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


KEYSTONE 


VISUAL-SURVEY SERVICE 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Summer Sessions 
June 23 to Aug. |; Aug. 4 to Aug. 30 


Study with a distinguished faculty. 
Graduate and undergraduate courses of- 
fered in every academic field. View art, 
science, and industry in action at nearby 
studios, research centers, and industries. 
Enjoy unequaled recreational opportuni- 
ties at local beaches, mountains, and fa- 
mous entertainment centers. 


.. And in a delightful summer climate! 


Deseri ive | ann % aie California 
niversit ern Ca n 
—-* 38 Los Angeles 7, California 


Best Book 
Cont 


- $1600 Cash Awards. an types of manuscripts invited. 


For contest rules a details of famous publishi: . 
write for Brochure Ne or send manuscript. ee 


Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 


1980 


HORNING N ae rR: 


ING LAY vr sion Borin, 80.0 


Member of the N.A.T.A. 
1.104) [@ Mie Phone BERWYN 1232 
DEVON, PENNA. 





UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


How Much Money Bo You Need To 


VACATION—RETIRE IN MEXICO? 
You may have read some fiction—now read facts. This 
pecs answers every question. Basic information ove 
ACTUAL PRICES of hundreds of items, revised 
monthly. food, « furniture, medical, 
ry. y The only completely 
lets ry, see for yourself how far 
¢ dollar stretches. itten by an Amortonr uxies 
there for Americans who want facts. Mail $2. 
check or cash 


Albert Rojas, Apdo. 1235, Guadalajara, Jal., 
Mexico 





THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
June 30—Aug. G SALTILLO 


MEXICO | 
Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar in charge of enrollments) 


FIVE-WEEK TERMS 
JUNE 16-JULY 18; JULY 21-AUG.22 
Undergraduate and Graduate 
Study in Agriculture, Arts and 
Sciences, Commerce and Industry, 
Education, Engineering, Pharmacy. 
Clinics, conferences, institutes and 
workshops in Curriculum, Home 
Economics, Guidance, Recrea- 
tion, Speech, Music, American 
Studies, International 
Affairs. 


EDUCATIONAL 
AND RECREATIONAL 
TOURS IN SCENIC AND HISTORIC 
2014 Oa 1010), BO-Ul, me at e71@), | 


MAIL COUPON FOR DETAILS 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 


DEPT. N LARAMIE, WYOMING 
Please send complete information regarding 
1958 Summer Programs. 
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Adult Books of 1957 of 
Interest to Young People 


Tus booklist was obtained thru the co- 
operation of the joint committee of the 
NEA and the American Library Associa- 
tion. It was compiled and annotated by 
the following committee: Jane Man- 
thorne, young-adults librarian, Boston 
Public Library, chairman; Audrey Biel; 
Marylyn Davis; Dorotha Dawson; Bar- 
bara Duree; Marian Trahan. 


The Blue Cup and Other Stories by 
B. J. Chute. The author of Greenwillow 
presents 12 short stories which vary in 
mood and tone but which are evidence 
again of her skill and compassion. 1957. 
221p. $3.50. Dutton. 

Company of Cowards by Jack Schaefer. 
A group of Union soldiers, accused of 
cowardice, redeem themselves on the 
western frontier. 1957. 203p. $3. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 

The Courtship of Mr. Lincoln by Ruth 
Painter Randall. Family opposition, a 
broken engagement, and a challenge to a 
duel complicated the course of this Amer- 
ican love story. 1957. 219p. illus. $3.75. 
Little, Brown. 

The Day Christ Died by Jim Bishop. 
Moving, hour-by-hour narrative of the 
final day, from the Last Supper to the 
cross. 1957. 319p. $3.95. Harper. 

Day of Infamy by Walter Lord. The 
people of Pearl Harbor and the enemy 
overhead play out»the dark hours of 
December 7, 1941. 1957. 243p. illus. $3.95. 
Holt. 

The Dog Who Wouldn’t Be by Farley 
Mowat. Unmatched on the hunt or in the 
rumble seat, an eccentric pooch named 
Mutt comes alive.as the author chuckles 
over his Canadian , boyhood. 1957. 238p. 
illus. $3.95. Little, Brown. 

The Enemy Below by Denys Arthur 
Rayner. A British destroyer and a German 
U-boat pursue a deadly game in this taut 
World War II novel. 1957. 191p. $3. 

Face to Face by Ved Mehta. A sensitive 
and talented young Hindu, blind since 
childhood, describes his. lonely youth in 
India and his opportunity for education 
in America. 1957. 366p. $4.50. Atlantic- 
Little, Brown. 

The Guns of Nayarone by Alistair Mac- 
Lean. Compelling novel about five Brit- 
ish commandos who silenced the guns of 
a German garrison. 1957. 320p. $3.95. 
Doubleday. 

The Hidden Persuaders by Vance 
Packard. How the Madison Avenue ad- 
men use psychology to tantalize, even 
hypnotize, American consumers and vot- 
ers. 1957. 266p. $4. McKay. 

A Houseful of Love by Marjorie Hou- 
sepian. Life abounds in shishkebab, yo- 
gurt, and relatives in this entertaining 


story of an Armenian-American family. 
1957. 222p. $3.50. Random House. 

I Can Jump Puddles by Alan Mar- 
shall, Deeply appealing account of a boy- 
hood spent on crutches in the bush coun- 
try of Australia. 1957. 243p. illus. $3.50. 
World. 

Lady in Waiting by Rosemary Sutcliff. 
The stormy and tragic career of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh is skilfully interwoven with 
the poignant story of his wife, Bess. 1957. 
253p. $3.50. Coward-McCann. 

The Living Legend by Alan Phillips. 
Lively anecdotes and little-known facts 
show the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice as many men: tax collectors, sleuths, 
coast guardsmen. 1957. 328p. $4. Little, 
Brown. 

My Family and Other Animals by Ger- 
ald M. Durrell. The antics of an engaging 
English family are told by the youngest 
son. 1957. 273p. $3.95. Viking. 

On the Beach by Nevil Shute. As dead- 
ly radiation seeps into the southern 
hemisphere, an American submarine com- 
mander spells out his last days of life 
with friends in Australia. 1957; 320p. 
$3.95. Morrow. 

The Sledge Patrol by David Armine 
Howarth. A handful of courageous Danes 
outwit the Germans as the war reaches 
the icy wilderness of Greenland. 1957. 
233p. illus. $4.50. Macmillan. 

The Small Woman by Alan Burgess. 
The remarkable true story of Gladys 
Aylward, the London parlormaid who 
served as missionary among the mountain 


people of northern China and did espio- 
nage work during the Japanese invasion. 
1957. 256p. illus. $3.95. Dutton. 

They Fought for the Sky by Quentin 
James Reynolds. An exciting chronicle 
of the gallant and heroic air aces of all 
nations who fought for the sky in World 
War I. 1957. 304p. illus. $3.95. Rinehart. 


The books mentioned here may be pur- 
chased from their publishers, whose ad- 
dresses can be obtained in school or public 
libraries. 

Books other than textbooks can be more 
conveniently and economically purchased 
thru book jobbers. Schools and libraries 
which regularly buy from one book jobber 
or bookstore receive discounts based on 
the volume of their purchases. Lists of 
book jobbers can be obtained from state 
library agencies. 
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TV-Radio Spotlight 


Bic E Day on TV-—two and a half 

hours of the prime television time of 

two networks keyed to teachers and 

schools—will focus national attention 

March 30 on the start of the first 

country-wide observance of “Teach- 

ing Career Month,” a new NEA- 

sparked event scheduled for April. 
Programs centering attention on 

education that day are the Columbia 

Broadcasting System’s Twentieth Cen- 

tury and the National Broadcasting 

Company’s Wide Wide World. 
NBC’s Dave Garroway, who has 

aired in the past months more special 

features on edu- 

cation than any 

other top televi- 

sion _ personality 

(most recent was 

his five-minute 

New York-to- 

Washington __in- 

terview with 

NEA’s William 

G. Carr on To- 

day, Jan. 28), 


Loves three-syllable words, and fre- 
quently inflicts them on defenseless 
parents. Letting the chirps fall where 
they may, it prattles on about per- 
ception spans, arithmetical concepts, 
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will devote his entire 90-minute Wide 
Wide World show on March 30 to 
“The Teacher.” Wide Wide World is 
heard at 4 PM EST. 

These network TV “specials” will 
give strong impetus to the television 
and radio support expected to back 
up “Teaching Career Month” thruout 
April. 

Walter Cronkite narrates the Twen- 

tieth Century show, called “Class of 
"58," to be heard 
at 6 PM EsT. Most 
of the scenes in 
this hour-long 
documentary 
were filmed at 
the Warren G. 
Harding High 
School in Bridge- 
port, Connecti- 
cut. 

The film is 
keyed to the question, “Why is Amer- 
ica, as a nation, failing to develop two- 
thirds of its top potential manpower?” 
It has sequences showing high-school 
overcrowding (Harding students are 
on split shift), how teachers help stu- 
dents think thru their post-high-school 
training, the frustrations felt by teach- 
ers who are unable to give as much in- 
dividual help to students as is needed 
or wanted, along with many dramatic 
glimpses into the modern high-school 
curriculum. # # 


and maturation levels. Is it referring 
to a child or to an electronic device? 
—From School Birds, 18-frame color 
filmstrip. DCT-NSPRA,. Order from 
NSPRA, NEA. $5. 


“|. . persuasive, convincing . 


solid contribution to the — o 
woman's place in a man’s world. . . 
The Saturday Keview 


THE TROUBLE 
WITH WOMEN 


by Dr. Eleanor Metheny and 
Dr. James A. Peterson 
Professors at the Univ. of So. Calif. 


A searching analysis of woman’s role in 
today’s world, based on the true stories 
of five different women. Informative, 
stimulating, challenging. Read it. $3.75. 


At your bookseller’s, or from: 
Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 


SUMMER SESSION—1958 


IN FRIENDLY AND HEALTHFUL 
TUCSON 


ROMANTIC NOGALES—gateway of Mexico’s 
new West Coast Highway. 


FAMOUS SAN XAVIER MISSION—founded 
in 1789 “The White Dove of the Desert.” 

MOUNT LEMMON—An hour's scenic drive 
from the campus to this famous 9000 ft. 
high mountain resort. 

ARIZONA STATE MUSEUM—Myriad exhibits 
of the Southwest, beautifully displayed. 


DESERT MUSEUM—flora and fauna of the 
desert in natural settings. 


UNIVERSITY ART GALLERIES—Kress Collec- 
tion of Renaissance Art and excellent 
shows of contemporary work. 


Two Five Week Sessions 
June 9-July 12; July 14-August 16 


National authorities for 8 
challenging workshops. 


300 Courses in 40 Fields of Study 
SPECIAL TOURS: 


Humanities Study Tour of Evrope—including 
Greece—travel by air. 50 days—six units of 
upper division credit—conducted by Dr. Loyal 
A. T. Gryting—$1335 


History of Mexico—two weeks lectures on 
campus—22 days travel through Mexico—é6 
units credit—conducted by Dr. Russell Ewing 
—$465 including dormitory in Tucson. 


ALL SUMMER SESSION ACTIVITIES IN AIR 
CONDITIONED BUILDINGS 


Write: DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 


FOE OLY CTE 


EN OTR 


LEE PREP ERE LEMIRE ELEN LEE ES 


ETNA LIER 


£08 ARTO DIL NOEL 





Under the 
EXPANDED PROGRAM 


NEA has won a new and inflven- 
tial role as a major source of 
top Washington news. Packed 
news conferences on the Asso- 
ciation’s 1958 legislative pro- 
gram, an Educational Policies 
Commission report, and Dr. 
Carr’s criticism of government 
proposals on education hit the 
jackpot in news coverage— 
banner headlines and nation- 
wide radio and TV comment. 


BETTER SPELLERS 
36 classroom spelling games in booklet form 


Teacher-tested, classroom- 
— are the 36 games in this 

ooklet called GAMES MAKE 
SPELLING FUN. Purpose behind 
this teaching aid was to select 
most recent and valuable spell- 
ing games and activities to 
classroom teacher and present 


more than 200 foreign educators 
from 48 different countries 
have visited NEA headquarters 
in recent months. 


“‘Games Make Spelling 
Fun”’ is a teaching aid 
for grades 2, 3,4 and 5. 


Activities are NEA gained 15,886 new members 


easy to grasp, 
simple to do and 


them in accessible form. 

The contents divide booklet 
into Classroom Activities, Quiet 
Activities and Bibliography. 
Child tests his ability to _- 
or use. words orally in Class 


in one week, January 9-16. 
About 62% of this gain was 
contributed by California (1,- 
849), Kentucky (1,153), New 
Jersey (3,025), Pennsylvania 


richly rewa rding. Activities. Also aids social unity; ; 


helps overcome “‘stage-fright.”’ 
Quiet Activities teach through 
written response; help to locate 
writing problems; boosts securi- 
ty of those not excelling orally. 


(2,272), and Tennessee (1,401). 

Enough for new game 

plans for launching “Teacher Ca- 
reer Month” in April have been 
made by NEA in cooperation 
with some 50 professional and 
lay organizations. Dramatizing 
the importance of teachers in 
our national life, Teacher Ca- 
reer Month will focus nation- 
wide attention on recruitment, 
training, and retention of top- 
quality teachers. 


to play every week 
during an 


To get GAMES MAKE SPELLING FUN, 
24 pages; stiff cover; 54% x 8%" — 
send your name, address and 50¢ 
postpaid to JOHN F. DEAN, Box 211, 
ewport Beach, California. 


entire school year. 


Watcha ng your we ight } 


The delicious bit of sweet 
in Wrigley’s Spearmint flavor 
is never rich or filling yet 
refreshes, satisfies. And, chewing 
aids digestion, breath, teeth. Try it. 


field consultancy service is o- 
vailable to public schools and 
colleges thru NEA’s Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction. The 
service provides experienced 
consultants to work with local 
groups in the improvement of 
their instructional materials. 





TE A CH Ptoaions Personal Service 
ik cher Placement Service 
Colorado =e Association 


1605 Penn , Denver, Colo. 


NEA has produced Sotellites, 
Schools, and Survival, a docu- 
mentary film on the past, pres- 
ent, and future of American 
public education. It has been 
released to television stations 
across the country. 


CLINT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
o it is a position in the Midwest. West or 


Cozzens, Mor. aska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
iomber— NA. T.A. 38th Year — South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 
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(Continued from page 167) 

own books. Our English club held 
a paper-back book fair this spring 
and sold more than two books per 
student. 

—RICHARD CORBIN, chairman, Eng- 
lish Department, Peekskill (New 
York) High School. 


Noruinc takes the place of spon- 
taneous reaction to a reading ex- 
perience. This is what I aim for in 
discussions about books. 

My classes talk about books 
often, casually or to a theme. For 
instance, with Slavomir Rawicz’s 
Long Walk in hand, Ivars said, “I 
could write about my long walk 
from Latvia.” His remark brought 
a sympathetic reaction, from other 
members of the class, to the book 
which Ivars had been reading with 
deep interest. 

Gene closed After You, Marco 
Polo with the comment, “The Tar- 
tars aren’t very different now from 
what they were in Ghengis Khan’s 
day.” 

Both statements sparked discus- 
sions concerning efforts of authors 
to share ideas and touched off anal- 
yses of the way in which characters 
solved their problems. 

The students write occasional re- 
ports to explain, for example, why 
a title is suitable or the ending 
satisfactory. They try Van Loon’s 
plan of having two characters from 
different books meet and reveal 
their personalities and interests by 
talk and action. 

In reporting, students use 3” x 5” 
cards. On one side they write book 
title, author, date of reading; on 
the other, they answer two ques- 
tions: What was the problem? How 
was it solved? 

To recommend books to class- 
mates, students make lists of books 
with annotations; read to the class 
an episode, bit of lively dialogue, 
or clever description which they 
liked; give a dramatic presentation 
of a book; or write reviews. 

—ALICE C. BAUM, Austin High 
School, Chicago. 


WE ENLISTED the help of the 
school librarian and the English 
department to initiate our science- 
reading project. Our goal was to: 
motivate junior-high science stu- 
dents to enrich their science back- 
ground; provide for recreational 
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reading; improve basic reading 
skills; guide students toward pos- 
sible careers in science. 

First, the librarian prepared a 
mimeographed brochure listing 
and classifying our science library 
books according to subject areas. 
For example, books dealing with 
the sea were put under a topic en- 
titled “The Sea Around Us”; as- 
tronomy books were listed under 
“Looking Up.” 

Each student was encouraged to 
select books which interested him 
most and thru a written or oral 
report share his reading adventure 
with his classmates. 

Books can be coded so that the 
teacher and librarian know each 
book’s reading level. 

—ERNEST LUONGO, assistant pro- 
fessor, State University of New 
York, Teachers College, Oswego. 


I HAVE prepared a list of 75 ques- 
tions applicable to types of books, 
such as novel, short story, biog- 
raphy, or essay. After reading a 
book, a student selects a question 
which he wishes to answer—in 150 
to 300 words—in class. 

Here is a sample question: “How 
did the behavior of an important 
character in the book influence his 
own life and that of others around 
him?” 

The book-question method of re- 
porting requires a student to know 
his book content sand also to in- 
terpret and draw conclusions. 

—HILDA BLESSIN, North High 
School, Minneapolis. 


PPS SSS SSS 


QUOTE AND REQUOTE 

It 1s in knowledge as in swimming; 
he who flounders and splashes on the 
surface makes more noise and attracts 
more attention than the pearl-diver 
who quietly dives in quest of treasures 
at the bottom.—WASHINGTON IRVING 


The common faults of American 
language are an ambition of effect, a 
want of simplicity, and a turgid abuse 
of terms.—JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 


CONCEITED men often seem a harm- 
less kind of men, who, by an over- 
weening self-respect, relieve others 
from the duty of respecting them at 
all.—HENRY WARD BEECHER 


People who take pains never to do 
any more than they get paid for, never 
get paid for any more than they do.— 
ELBERT HUBBARD 


ANATIONAL Service © 


ALBERT 


BALTIMORE ft" 


AGENCY 


A nation wide placement service. We fill 
positions in schools and colleges. Write tell- 
ing us about yourself. 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A, T. A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


GET THE BINDER MADE 
EXPRESSLY FOR THE 
NEA JOURNAL ...IN 
DURABLE GREEN 
LEATHERETTE-ONLY 
$3.00 (2 for $5.00) 
Address: NEA Binder Sales 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Payment Must Accompany Order 
Please send NEA Journal Binders 


at $3.00 (2 for $5.00) to: 
AME 


Norid-Wide 
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Free Trips to Europe 
Study Awards, 
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© $2. SUMMER PLACEMENT DIRECTORY 
0 30¢ Extra for Air Mail Postage 


NON-FEE PLACEMENT 
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POSITION OF-THE-MONTH 
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TRAVEL FOR LESS! 


EUROPE . . . 5 to 12-week trips 
$655 to $1495 ali-expense 


SOUTH AMERICA .. . visit Pana- 
ma - Colombia - Ecuador - Peru - 
Chile - Argentina - Uruguay - Bra- 
zil with optional trips to Incaland 
and Amazon River. 


$995 all-expense 


ROUND the WORLD ..... visit 
Alaska - Japan - Manila - Hong 
Kong - Thailand - India - Egypt - 
Jordan - Lebanon - Greece with 
optional side trips in Europe. 


$2095 all-expense 


All trips are escorted. Small, con- 
genial groups. Prices are all-in- 
clusive. College credit available. 
Write now for FREE information to: 


AMERICANS ABROAD Travel 


Service 
Box 99 University Station 
Minneapolis |4, Minnesota 





LATE BULLETIN 
FROM 
NEA TRAVEL DIVISION 


PRICES HAVE BEEN 
REDUCED ON THE 
EUROPEAN AIR TOURS 
APPROXIMATELY $68 
PER TOUR, FROM 
PRICES PUBLISHED IN 
THE 1958 TOUR BOOK, 
DUE TO REDUCTION 
IN AIR FARES. 


SPACE IS AVAILABLE 
ON MOST TOURS. 


WRITE: 
NEA Division of 
Travel Service 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
The big free 1958 
NEA Tour Book is 
still available. 
1f you are the talented 
AUTHORS : oberg eee 
TALENT  Pepeetcthecolie tala 
TOTEM coil iil'Good vevaition ” °" 
TO Write for FREE copy of 
WYPNAISIEE © COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dest NES 
200 Vorick St., W. ¥.14 


Prices quoted here, unless otherwise 
specified, are for single copies and are 
subject to quantity discounts. 
Advance Estimates of Public Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools for the 
School Year 1957-58. Presents trends in 
numbers of instructional-staff mem- 
bers, emergency teachers, and pupils 
enrolled; teachers’ average salaries; re- 
ceipts; and expenditures. Figures by 
state for 1956-57 (rev.) and 1957-58 
are presented in 13 tables. 1957. 32p. 
25¢. Research Div. Order from NEA. 
Curriculum Planning and Develop- 
ment. Analyzes research on curriculum 
organization, design, adaptations to 
individual differences, and organiza- 
tion for curriculum development. June 
1957. 68p. $1.50. American Education- 
al Research Assn. Order from AERA. 
Foundation Learnings in the Kin- 
dergarten by Neith Headley. Cites 
academic experiences in kindergarten 
which are foundations for later learn- 
ing in subject areas. 1958. l6p. 40¢; 


FOUNDATION LEARNINGS 
IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


Department of Kindergarten Primary Education, NEA 


(name of department unless item 
is to be ordered from NEA) 


National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Enclosed is $ 


2-9 copies, 30¢ each; 10 or more, 20¢ 
each. Free to K-PE members. Dept. of 
Kindergarten-Primary Education. 

If Youw’re Interested in—Principals’ 
Salaries. Reprint from The National 
Elementary Principal. Report on cur- 
rent salaries. for elementary-school 
principals and analysis of long-term 
trends. 1957. 4p. 15¢. Dept. of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. 

Let’s Take a Look at Responsibility 
by Dale Harris and Elizabeth Fuller. 
Recommends ways of developing re- 
sponsibility among children in_ the 
classroom. 1958. 16p. 40¢; 2-9 copies, 
30¢ each; 10 or more, 20¢ each. Free 
to members of K-PE. 

Research in General Education In- 
struction, 1955-57 by Paul L. Dressel 
and Margaret F. Lorimer. Selected and 
annotated bibliography of research ar- 
ticles relating to general-education in- 
struction. Second of a series. 1957. 14p. 
30¢. Single copies free to AHE mem- 
bers, Assn. for Higher Education. 

Teacher Retirement. Revised fourth 
edition of Discussion Pamphlet No. 2, 
Teacher Retirement. 1957. 24p. 25¢. 
Dept. of Classroom Teachers. 

We Build a Platform. Addressed to 
lay organizations and individuals to 
win their support for full political 
citizenship for teachers. 1958. 8p. Free 
in quantity to teacher groups and civic 
organizations. Citizenship Committee. 


Mar. 2-5: 13th natl. conference, Assn. 
for Higher Education. Chicago. 

Mar, 2-6: 13th annual conference, Assn. 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Seattle. 

Mar. 8: Regional meeting, Dept. of 
Home Economics, with AASA. San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mar. 8: Regional conference, American 
Educational Research Assn. San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mar. 8-11: Regional convention, AASA, 
San Francisco. 

Mar. 11: Regional meeting, Natl. Coun- 
cil of Administrative Women in Educa- 
tion. San Francisco. 

Mar. 14-15: Northwest regional confer- 
ence, Dept. of Classroom Teachers. Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Mar. 16-22: Natl. Library Week. 

Mar. 19-25: Natl. convention, Music 
Educators Natl. Conference. Los Angeles. 
(State Presidents National Assembly and 
other official MENC bodies will convene 
Mar. 19-20.) 

Mar. 20-22: Southwest regional confer- 
ence, DCT. Reno. 

Mar. 22-26: Annual meeting, NEA Dept. 
of Elementary School Principals. Phila- 
delphia. 
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Mar. 26-29: 6th annual convention, Natl. 
Science Teachers Assn. Denver. 

Mar. 26-30: Annual convention, Natl. 
Assn. of Women Deans and Counselors. 
St. Louis. 

Mar. 28: Regional meeting, DHE with 
AASA. Cleveland. 

Mar. 28-29: North Central regional con- 
ference, DCT. Indianapolis. 

Mar. 29: NEA Travel Fair, Division of 
Travel Service. Washington, D.C. 

Mar. 29: Central regional meeting, 
United Business Education Assn. Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Mar. 29-31: 
Business Assn., 
terey, Calif. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 1: 
AASA. Cleveland. 

Mar. 30-Apr. 3: 60th natl. convention, 
American Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation. Kansas City, Mo. 

Mar. 31: Regional conference, AERA. 
Cleveland. 

Apr. 1: Regional 
Cleveland. 

Apr. 8-12: Annual convention, Inter- 
natl, Council for Exceptional Children. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Apr. 9-12: 36th annual meeting of the 
Natl. Council of Teachers of Mathema- 
tics. Cleveland. 

Apr. 10-12: Southwest district conven- 
tion, AAHPER. Salt Lake City. 

Apr. 11-13: Regional conference, Natl. 
Assn. of Educational Secretaries. Milwau- 
kee. 

Apr. 13-15: Southwest regional confer- 
ence on administrative leadership serv- 


Convention of Western 
a region of UBEA. Mon- 


Regional convention, 


meeting, NCAWE. 


Stomach Trouble 


MikE, a usually robust first-grad- 
er, appeared at his teacher's desk 
and complained: “Mrs. Jones, my 
stomach hurts me.” 

The teacher, feeling that he was 
making a pretense, said, “Mike, I 
know your stomach doesn’t hurt.” 

Apparently satisfied, Mike went 
back to his seat. But 15 minutes 
later he returned to his teacher and 
asked, “Mrs. Jones, are you sure 
my stomach doesn’t hurt?” 

—MARILYN HENKE, teacher, Fair- 
field North Elementary School, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


A Proper Case 
A stuffed owl decorates a shelf 
Within our English room. 
He never said, “To-whit, to-who,” 
He said, “To-whit, to-whom!” 
JULIA OSBORN, Frederick, Md. 
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ing community schools, AASA and the 
Dept. of Rutal Education. Santa Fe. 

Apr. 13-18: First natl. institute in gen- 
eral adult education for directors of adult 
education employed by state departments 
of education and the Territory of Hawaii, 
sponsored by the Natl. Assn. of Public 
School Adult Educators. Princeton, N.J. 

Apr. 16-18: Midwest district convention, 
AAHPER. Milwaukee. 

Apr. 21-25: Natl. convention of the 
Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. Min- 
neapolis. 

Apr. 23-25: Northern New England re- 
gional conference on administrative lead- 
ership serving community schools, AASA 
and the Dept. of Rural Education. North 
Conway, N.H. 

Apr. 23-26: Northwest district conven- 
tion, AAHPER. Portland, Oreg. 
Apr. 26: Eastern regional 
United Business Education 

New York City. 

Apr. 27-May 1: Eastern district con- 
ference, AAHPER. Philadelphia. 

Apr. 27-May 9: Third Protestant labo- 
ratory on group development and church 
leadership, cosponsored by the Natl. 
Council of Churches and the Natl. Train- 
ing Laboratories, NEA Adult Education 
Service. Green Lake, Wis. 

Apr. 29-May 2: Annual convention, 
American Industrial Arts Assn. Boston. 

May 1: Natl. Law Day. 

May 2-3: Northeast regional conference, 
DCT. Atlantic City. 

May 24: 12th annual AASA workshop 
for presidents of state associations of 
school administrators. Chicago. 


meeting, 
Association. 


Wisdom of the Ages 


SIX-YEAR-OLDs in Artesia, New 
Mexico, told their teacher, Lela K. 
Waltrip, that pi pples grow on 
pine trees; that feur flying insects 
are grasshoppers, butterflies, birds, 
and pilots. 


ANSWER on a fourth-grade history 
quiz: “LaSalle explored the “ Mrs. 
Sippi River.” 

—BETTY GOODRIC€K, 
Ind. 


Mishawaka, 


A NINTH-GRADER prepared this 


sample test question: “The Boy 
Scout motto is (a) Be prepared; 
(b) Got ready.” 

—JUSTIN K. LEMKE, principal, 
Marion (North Dakota) High 
School. ~ 


WHILE studying Poland, one 
child named “some important 
Poles” as the North Pole and the 
South Pole. 

—JOANN R. HoRKY, Cicero, Ill. 


@ Send us amusing classroom 
anecdotes, boners, verses. We re- 
serve the right to publish without 
clearance. 


SO. AMER. 30 Days $1099 
ORIENT 45 Days $998 
HAWAN = 14 Days: $448 
HOLY LAND 26 Days $1438 


AFRICA 40 Days $1998 
STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost 
Adventure and ry! Trips te 
‘Everywhere.”’ wp tue 
Bean trips incl. Finns $585. 


Sarasa icity 

UNIVERSITY OF 
ePALAS KA 
1958 SUMMER SESSION 


June 30-August 8 


POST-SESSION 


“Workshop on Alaska” 
August 11-15 
For information write airmail 
Director of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 
College, Alaska 


SUMMER SCHOOL in MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC 


Southern Association of Colle: and Sec- 
Sehools. Association of Texas Conteges; ac- 
credited by the Texas Edueation Ageney. 


JULY 13 TO AUGUST 23, 1958 


intensive courses in Spanish and English Languages, 
in Liberal Arts, Architecture, Field soareney, Folk. 
lore, Arts and Crafts. Special pro: High 
School teachers. Courses in Spani vfanguage for 
junior and senior students in High Schoo! 


Interesting Extracurricular Sait 
For illustrated literature: 


ESCUELA DE VERANO Y 
DE EXTENSION 


Instituto Tecnolégico de Monterrey 
Monterrey, N.L., México 


1958 SUMMER SESSION 

JUNE 23 TO AUGUST 1 

STIMULATING COSMOPOLITAN 
CAMPUS 


215 graduate and undergraduate courses in 
39 fields 
Education Workshops—distinguished faculty 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
HONOLULU 14, HAWAII 


Free to WRITERS 
seeking < a | book publisher 


Pa ec lag hgh aa 


Free editorial appraisal 
PT nl ay Pola ple 
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ear Mrs. Blank: 
D Your Debby is incredibly stupid, 
stubborn, and lazy. Please take her to 
the South Pole and give some relief to 
Her weary teacher 

In your lowest moments, you may 
mentally compose letters like that, but 
you don’t commit them to paper. Par- 
ents may think up some diatribes 
they'd like to send you, too: 


Dear Teacher: 

Would it have broken your jaw to 
have praised the report on Uruguay 
that George, ]r., turned in today? I’m 
a college graduate, the same as you 
are, and I think the report deserved 
better than “George, your handwriting 
is careless.” 

His angry mother 


These are the messages better left 
unwritten. Unfortunately, also in the 
unwritten stacks are the pleasant ones 
that ought to get sent. 


Want some hints on leticr-writing ? 
Try The American Polite Letter 
Writer, published in 1836, which con- 
tains models “written in the most fash- 
ionable style.” You may have to steal 
this volume from the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association’s Harvey 
Gayman; it’s a part of the collection of 
rare old books belonging to his family. 

If you are a beautiful young lady 
and would like to send an epistle to 
a handsome young man you suspect is 
slighting you, here’s the manual for 
you. If you are a young man needing to 
phrase an introductory letter to a 
beautiful young lady with a large for- 
tune, let the Polite Letter Writer be 
your guide. 

If you are a young lady and hanker 
to initiate a correspondence with a rich 
widower, see letter number xxxv: 


Sir—The doleful news of your 
wife's death caused deep sensations of 
grief in my mind, and whether from 
a deep sense of her many favours be- 
stowed on me, or from an early attach- 
ment to you, | cannot say; but be that 
as it may, I refrained from shewing 
the least friendship to you whilst your 
wife was alive, and never could I open 
my lips to you on such a subject, were 
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you not deprived of your dear help- 
mate. 1 know how rich you are, as also 
how respectable and honourable you 
are, and how low I feel in soliciting 
your hand, but this one thing encour- 
ages me to do it, and that is the pure 
and warm attachment of the heart, 
which when once it prevails over young 
maidens, it never quits them until the 
object of their desires are accom- 
plished; but mind, 1 do not mean any 
object that includes any thing more 
than a pure and modest desire to be 
linked to him in marriage who is the 
object of these few lines. 


OF course, if you are neither rich 
nor young nor beautiful and haven't 
any rich, young, or handsome acquaint- 
ances to cultivate, if you merely want 
to send congratulations to a colleague 
for his article in a professional mag- 
azine or for his able presidency of the 
local association, you won't find a 
sample in the 1836 volume. 

Nor will a single word suggest how 
you should draft a bravo to a former 
student who as a member of the state 
legislature has taken a courageous but 
unpopular stand on proposed legisla- 
tion. But who takes time to write 
thoughtful notes like that, anyway? 


In NoveMBER 1906, an author (in 
the magazine predecessor of today’s 
National Parent-Teacher) told of a 
young lady in boarding school in 1830 
who, hearing that her mother had 
been elected president of the Church 
Sewing Society, wrote home: 


Honored Mother: It gives me un- 
feigned pleasure to hear that you have 
at last been elévated to the position 
to which, by -your ability and character, 
you are so justly entitled. 


Deploring the loss of old-fashioned 
courtesy in the general scurry and 
bustle, the 1906 author continues: 


A college girl of today, learning that 
her mother had been made president of 
the Woman's Club, sent greetings on 
a postal card. “Bully for you, Ma. I 
knew you would get there.” 


A half century later, still more 


scurried and bustled, many of us don’t ” 
even get around to jotting down “Bully — 
for you,” on a postcard. The philoso- © 
phy seems to be: Why bother to pen — 
congratulations or condolences or any- — 
thing else when sentimental, sad, or — 
clever printed cards will say it all for 
us? (Note to the greeting-card indus- ~ 
try: Please don’t misunderstand; I'm © 
all for you. If we couldn’t buy your ~ 
canned sentiment, would we communi- ~ 
cate at all?) 


In THis, as in many other aspects 
of life, children, can teach us. 
Doris Almy of the Massachusetts 
Teachers Association has shared with 
me a little penciled note on crumpled 
tablet paper which a Massachusetts 
child, frightened at the prospect of 
his polio shots, handed to his teacher: 


Dear Miss Lombardi, I leave my will 
to you because I can't trust my family 
with my money so I give you $57 
and 98¢. Love, Jim. 


It may have taken fear of death to 
prompt Jim to put his thoughts down 
in black and white, but—once moved— 
he said something. 

A teacher who gave her third- 
graders candy canes for Christmas re- 
ceived this paragraph which puts to 
shame thank-you notes that don’t come 
from the heart: 


Thank you for the candy. You of 
course is the best teacher in the world. 
I’'m veary happy with you and lm 
glad with you. 


You can’t write to every pupil and 
tell him you're very happy with him 
and you're glad with him, but you can 
let the entire class know you feel that 
way about the group. Your principal 
and your superintendent can’t write 
to every member of the faculty who 
deserves commendation, but they can 
let the word get round that the teach- 
ers of your town are pretty fine. 

You don’t want to be a glad-hand 
artist who says nice things indiscrim- 
inately or scribbles praise to every- ~ 
one, but if your friends are lucky, you ~ 
do occasionally write just the word of ~ 
appreciation that will be remembered | 
by the recipient long after you've for- | 
gotten it. Bully for you! 
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